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Chapter  I 
'‘ALL  ABOARD” 

BOBBY  and  his  tall  uncle,  the  Colonel,  were  taking  a  walk. 

Whenever  they  did  this,  each  of  them  tried  to  breathe  deeper 
and  walk  straighter  than  the  other.  Uncle  Bob  said  that  as  long 
as  he  was  just  a  colonel,  Bobby  must  walk  like  a  general.  This  is 
quite  difficult  to  do  when  one  is  talking  at  the  same  time.  For 
while  they  walked  they  always  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things,  but 
mostly  about  Bobby’s  lessons. 

Finally  the  Colonel  said,  ‘‘Speaking  of  arithmetic  and  geography 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  how  would  you  like  to  have  some  adven¬ 
tures  in  geography?  Real,  honest-to-goodness  adventures?” 

“What  sort?”  asked  Bobby,  for  he  didn’t  know  what  his  uncle 
meant. 

“Like  this,”  said  the  Colonel.  “You  and  I  would  sail  away  on 
a  great  big  ship  and  go  clear  around  the  world,  and  see  some  of 
the  places  where  history  was  made.  And  all  the  time  we  should  be 
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doing  geography,  longitude  and  latitude.  We  should  cross  the 
equator  and  the  prime  meridian.  We  should  sail  oceans  and  seas 
and  bays  and  harbors.  We  should  see  continents  and  islands  and 
mountains  and  deserts,  and  strange  countries  where  the  fruits  and 
flowers  and  animals  are  different  from  any  you  have  ever  seen 
before.” 

“And  people?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Well  rather,”  said  the  Colonel.  “Caucasian,  Ethiopian,  Malay, 
Mongolian  and  Indian — the  whole  outfit.” 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Bobby. 

“Let’s,”  said  the  Colonel.  They  stopped  walking  and  shook 
hands. 

“But  he  might  get  some  strange  disease,”  said  one  of  the  aunts 
when  they  heard  about  the  plan.  “And  he  might  get  some  foolish 
ideas,”  said  the  other  aunt. 

“Nonsense,”  said  Uncle  Bob.  “What  he’ll  get  will  be  some 
first-hand  knowledge  of  history  and  geography — and,  we’ll  hope, 
some  flesh  on  his  bones.” 

Eleven  year  old  Bobby  was  a  thin-legged  little  boy  who  lived 
with  two  aunts  and  one  uncle.  The  aunts  were  very  kind,  but 
the  uncle  was  a  colonel.  His  friends  called  him  Colonel  Bob. 

He  was  the  biggest  man  Bobby  had  ever  seen,  he  had  been  about 
everywhere,  and  he  could  answer  any  question  at  all.  Bobby 
admired  him  more  than  any  other  human  being.  Away  back 
when  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  he  thought  him  even  greater  than  ^ 
Santa  Claus. 

So  after  that,  many  things  happened.  Everybody  was  very 
busy.  They  got  passports  from  Washington  which  said  that  they  were 
American  citizens  and  permitted  them  to  visit  all  the  countries 
around  the  world.  They  bought  thick  clothes  and  thin  clothes, 
which  the  aunts  packed  into  trunks  and  bags.  And  all  the  while 
they  told  Bobby  lots  of  things  to  do,  and  things  not  to  do.  He 
said  that  he  would  remember. 
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The  name  of  the  ship  that  they  were  to  sail  on  was  the  Reli¬ 
able.  Colonel  Bob  said  it  meant  the  same  as  “Sure  Thing!” 
Bobby  thought  that  of  course  it  would  have  lots  of  masts  and 
sails  like  pictures  of  ships,  but  when  they  reached  New  York  and 
went  down  to  the  pier,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  had  no  sails 
at  all.  But  big?  Goodness!  He  had  almost  to  stand  on  his  head 
to  look  up  at  it.  Smoke  came  out  of  the  huge  striped  funnels. 
Inside,  everything  was  white  and  gold  and  red,  and  smelled  — 
well,  like  a  boat. 

A  great  many  people  with  all  sorts  of  bags  and  bundles  were 
going  along,  too.  Men,  stiffly  mustached,  wearing  uniforms  with 
gold  buttons  were  giving  orders,  and  men  in  white  jackets  were 
busy  everywhere.  A  band  was  playing  on  the  deck.  It  was  excit¬ 
ing — like  the  night  before  Christmas. 
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“Let’s  go  below  and  see  where  we  are  to  hang  out  for  five 
months,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  “Hop  in  the  elevator.” 

A  boy  in  uniform  opened  the  door.  Bobby  thought  he  put 
on  airs,  because  he  wore  a  uniform.  But  his  hair  was  curly. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  the  Colonel,  throwing  open  the  door  to 
a  room  with  two  of  everything:  beds,  wash  basins,  closets,  dress¬ 
ing  cabinets.  There  were  even  two  big  round  portholes  where 
he  could  look  out  and  see  things.  It  was  just  like  being  twins. 

The  aunts  said  that  it  was  cozy  and  clever  with  so  many  little 
tuck  holes  for  all  their  things.  They  began  to  unpack  trunks  and 
bags  and  hang  up  clothes  and  put  things  away.  They  gave 
Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  lots  of  directions  about  keeping  well  and 
so  on,  besides  bottles  of  medicine  for  every  possible  disease. 

“All  visitors  ashore,”  called  someone  in  a  sudden,  loud  voice. 
A  bugle  blew.  And  that  made  everybody  move. 

“Time  to  say  good-by  to  the  aunties,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  They 
all  went  up  on  deck.  All  the  passengers  were  saying  good-by, 
and  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  throwing  kisses  as  their  friends 
went  ashore. 

Just  as  Bobby  called  his  last  good-by  to  his  aunts  on  the  pier, 
the  big,  big  whistle  gave  a  tremendous  snort  that  made  every¬ 
thing  shake.  Then,  ever  so  slowly,  an  inch  at  a  time,  the  great 
ship  began  to  move.  They  had  started  on  the  long  journey  around 
the  world. 

Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  stood  side  by  side  at  the  rail. 

“Queer  feeling,  sailing  away,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  “You  almost 
wish  that  you  hadn’t  started,  yet  you  don’t  want  to  get  off.” 
Bobby  was  very  sure  he  didn’t  want  to  get  off. 

“See  the  tugs?”  Sure  enough,  below  them  were  the  tugs,  busily 
pushing  and  pulling  until  finally  the  big  ship  was  out  in  the  river, 
headed  for  the  ocean,  ready  to  begin  the  voyage.  A  rumble  and 
grumble  came  from  far  below,  which  meant  that  the  engines  had 
started,  and  they  were  on  their  way.  The  little  tugs  stopped  push- 
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ing,  turned  around  and  left  them.  People  on  the  pier  grew  smaller 
and  smaller,  then  were  all  blurred  together,  and  the  tall  buildings 
looked  like  little  toy  blocks. 

"In  a  few  minutes  we  will  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty,”  said 
Colonel  Bob.  So  they  marched  round  and  round  the  deck,  arm  in 
arm,  like  partners. 

“Ha,  there  she  is,”  said  the  Colonel  pointing  far  ahead.  “When 
our  country  had  her  one  hundredth  birthday,  her  sister  republic, 
France,  sent  over  this  statue  as  a  birthday  gift.” 

Bobby  saw  a  tall  statue  in  flowing  robes,  with  one  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  great  torch  high  overhead.  Colonel  Bob  said,  “That  is  ‘Lib¬ 
erty  enlightening  the  world,’  which  is  just  exactly  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  tried  to  do.” 

There  was  a  short  stop  and  a  man  went  down  a  little  ladder 
into  a  small  boat  alongside  the  Reliable. 

“That’s  the  pilot  leaving  us  at  Sandy  Hook,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“Now  it’s  up  to  our  own  Captain  Biggs  to  take  care  of  us,  and  it’s 
a  big  job  too.” 

Just  then  the  bugle  sounded. 

“How  about  lunch,  Bobs?”  asked  the  Colonel.  Of  course  Bobby 
was  ready.  So  down  they  went  and  through  the  archway  into  the 
big  dining  room.  It  looked  like  a  hotel,  with  flowers  everywhere, 
music,  and  waiters  (called  stewards)  in  white  coats. 

Right  this  way,  Colonel,  said  someone.  “You  and  the  young 
gentleman  are  seated  at  the  Captain’s  table.” 

When  the  Captain  came  in,  he  shook  hands  with  the  Colonel 
and  Bobby  also.  The  Captain  was  as  tall  as  the  Colonel,  and  had 
four  gold  bands  on  his  sleeves. 

A  printed  list  of  everything  there  was  to  eat— a  long  list— was 
put  in  front  of  them.  Bobby  read  it  very  carefully  and  slowly,  but 
he  didn’t  know  what  it  was  all  about,  for  most  of  the  things  he 
had  never  heard  of.  He  thought  he’d  take  it  all. 

“It’s  against  Captain  Biggs’  orders  for  anyone  to  be  seasick  on 
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the  Reliable.”  The  Captain  nodded.  “So,  let’s  play  safe,  Bobby.” 

Bobby  said,  “All  right,”  so  the  Colonel  told  the  waiter  what 
they  would  eat. 

“Lamb  chops?”  said  the  steward. 

“Yes,  and  some  salad  and  rolls  and  vegetables.” 

“And  ice  cream?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Good  enough,”  said  the  Colonel,  “but  no  cake.” 

They  were  being  careful  about  that  seasick  rule! 

“Well,  young  man,  where  are  you  going?”  asked  the  Captain. 

“I’m  going  where  you  go,”  said  Bobby. 

“Good,”  said  the  Captain.  “Tomorrow  at  ten  o’clock  you 
come  up  to  the  bridge  and  I’ll  show  you  on  my  chart  exactly  where  ^ 
we  are  going.” 

So  the  next  day  at  precisely  four  bells,  which  is  ten  o’clock  on 
shipboard,  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  bridge. 
There  stood  the  Captain.  They  all  saluted.  Colonel  Bob  had  once 
said  that  the  bridge  was  the  business  end  of  the  ship.  It  looked 
that  way,  for  a  sailor  was  standing  behind  a  huge  wheel  that  he 
turned  this  way  and  that,  steering  the  ship.  Stern  looking  officers 
were  walking  back  and  forth,  with  their  eyes  fixed  away  out  on 
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the  horizon,  then  stopping  and  looking  straight  at  the  sun  through 
a  glass. 

Now,  then,  said  the  Captain,  “I’m  going  to  see  what  you 
have  to  say  about  our  route.”  He  took  a  pencil  and  spread  out 
an  enormous  map  that  had  all  sorts  of  markings  and  circles  on  it. 

Here  we  are,  right  here,  at  this  very  minute.”  The  Captain  placed 
his  blue  pencil  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  “Tomorrow  we’ll  be  there, 
next  day  there,  and  so  on.  Then  in  six  more  days  we’ll  stop  at 
the  Madeira  Islands.  Leaving  there,  we  turn  northeast  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  then  straight  ahead  into  the  Mediterranean  to  Algiers. 
From  there  northeast  again  to  Nice,  over  to  Naples,  then  to  Athens 

and  the  Holy  Land.  From  there  south  to  Egypt  and  the  Suez 
Canal.” 

Bobby  followed  the  Captain’s  pencil  with  his  eyes.  It  looked 
very  clear  on  the  map,  and  he  knew  that  everything  would  hap¬ 
pen  just  as  the  Captain’s  blue  pencil  had  marked  the  route. 

Through  the  Suez  Canal,  continued  the  Captain,  “down 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  From  there 
through  the  Arabian  Sea  to  India.  Now  we  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  we  proceed  to  Ceylon,  then  northeast  again  to  Burma. 

“From  Burma  we  go  south  toward  Sumatra,  and  on  the  way 
we  cross  the  equator.  That’s  a  big  day,  Bobby.  Then  we  come 
to  Java,  Singapore,  and  Siam.  And  of  course  at  Borneo  you  may 
see  the  Wild  Men— who  knows!  Then  come  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  South  China  Sea.  We  stop  at  Hong 
Kong,  then  into  the  East  China  Sea  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  You’ll 
see  Shanghai  and  Peking.  You’ll  have  a  look  at  Korea.  After  we 
have  passed  into  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  you’ll  see  much  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  and  just  at  cherry  blossom  time. 

“Leaving  Japan,  we  cross  the  greatest  ocean  of  all,  stopping 
only  once,  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  then  on  we  go  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  down  the  coast  to  the  Panama  Canal.  After  we  have 
passed  through  all  the  locks,  we  turn  north  to  Cuba,  and  four  days 
after  leaving  Cuba,  we  are  back  again  in  New  York — and  there 
you  are!” 

“How  many  miles  do  we  go?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Almost  thirty-eight  thousand  miles,”  answered  the  Captain. 
That  made  Bobby  think  fast  for  he  remembered  that  his  geography 
said  that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  twenty-five  thousand 
miles.  But  of  course  since  the  Reliable  was  traveling  on  a  zigzag 
line  up  and  down  over  the  map  it  would  be  more  than  that — the 
Captain  was  right. 
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ONE  morning  Bobby  stood  up  in  his  bed  and  looked  out  of 
the  porthole.  What  he  saw  made  him  feel  as  he  always  felt 
on  Christmas  morning — that  something  strange  and  mysterious 
had  happened  while  he  was  asleep.  Indeed  something  had  hap¬ 
pened.  A  row  of  islands,  much  like  mountain  tops  rising  out  of 
the  ocean,  were  strung  along  the  horizon.  A  steep  little  town  was 
spread  out  on  the  green  hillsides — the  houses,  pink  and  white, 
with  red  roofs  and  walled  gardens.  Streets  ran  this  way  and  that, 
but  always  up  hill. 

“The  Madeira  Islands,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  “Let’s  get  on  deck 
as  quickly  as  we  can.”  They  started  dressing,  racing  each  other, 
so  before  they  knew  it  they  were  on  deck,  looking  over  the  rail. 
The  Reliable  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  little  boats  filled 
with  wickerwork  and  embroideries,  fruits  and  flowers — not  to 
mention  screeching  men  and  boys  eager  to  sell  their  wares. 
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Then  the  iun  began.  Someone  threw  a  coin  into  the  water, 
and  the  thin,  brown  little  diving  boys  were  after  it  like  a  flash, 
and  in  another  flash  one  of  them  bobbed  up  again  with  the  coin 
between  his  teeth.  At  that  the  others  yelled  and  motioned  for 
more  coins,  and  nickels  and  dimes  fell  fast. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  they  went  ashore  on  the  tender,  which 
is  a  busy  little  boat  making  trips  back  and  forth  from  the  big  ship 
to  the  landing  place.  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  walking  up  the  little  street,  paved  with  tiny  egg-shaped 
cobble  stones. 

“Just  look,”  said  Bobby,  pointing  at  a  boy  who  had  a  monkey, 
the  smallest  he  had  ever  seen,  perched  on  his  shoulder.  “Buy  the 
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monkey,  Meester,”  said  the  boy  in  broken  English.  Bobby  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  for  he  had  some  spending  money. 

“No,  thanks,”  said  Colonel  Bob  quickly.  “No  room  for  a  third 
party  in  our  quarters.”  Bobby  looked  back  over  his  shoulder. 
That  was  a  fine  little  monkey! 

Just  then  they  turned  into  the  Square  and  there  stood  a  long 
row  of  quiet  oxen  hitched  to  sledges,  the  queerest  things  Bobby 
had  ever  seen, — two  seats,  curtains  at  the  sides,  a  small  door,  and 
all  painted  in  gay  colors. 

“Let’s  take  a  ride,  old  fellow,”  said  the  Colonel,  so  they  hopped 
in  and  with  a  number  of  gestures  made  the  driver  understand 
that  they  wanted  to  see  the  town.  Other  passengers  followed  in 
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other  ox-sledges,  so  they  made  a  sort  of  circus  parade  as  they 
moved  along. 

Now  Funchal,  this  steep  little  up-and-down  town,  can  better 
be  seen  from  the  mountain  top,  and  that  meant  a  trip  up  on  the 
cog  railway,  which  jerked  the  train  up  a  notch  at  a  time  and  locked 
securely,  so  that  no  matter  how  steep  the  grade  the  train  could 
not  slide  backward.  Children  ran  along  at  the  side  of  the  open  cars, 
pelting  the  travellers  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  calling  for  pen¬ 
nies.  The  people  on  the  islands  are  very  poor  and  depend  on  tour¬ 
ists  to  buy  their  flowers  and  their  handiwork,  so  Bobby  threw  his 
and  Colonel  Bob’s  pennies  as  long  as  they  lasted. 

It  was  like  sitting  on  top  of  the  world  up  there,  eating  lunch 
and  looking  down  on  the  sea  where  the  good  ship  Reliable  rode 
at  anchor.  But  the  best  part  of  the  trip  was  coming  down  the 
mountain,  for  they  coasted  in  a  wicker  sled,  which  held  them  both, 
with  two  men  to  guide  them  around  the  sudden  curves.  Miles  and 
miles  it  seemed.  Colonel  Bob  yelled,  Bobby  yelled,  and  so  did  the 
two  tough-looking  fellows.  But  everybody  had  a  good  time,  and 
they  were  all  smiling,  when  they  finally  reached  the  end  of  the 
trip. 

On  the  way  down  to  the  wharf  they  passed  a  very  old  church 
where  Christopher  Columbus  is  said  to  have  been  married. 
Smiling  shopkeepers  came  out  and  begged  them  to  step  inside 
to  see  their  fine  embroideries,  for  that  is  the  chief  industry  of  these 
islands.  The  Colonel  helped  Bobby  select  some  presents  for  the  , 
aunts,  which  Bobby  carried  back  to  the  ship  under  his  arm. 

“Well,  it  won’t  be  long  now  till  we  see  the  Rock,”  said  Colonel 
Bob  the  next  day. 

“What  Rock?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Gibraltar,  the  Key  to  the  Mediterranean,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“You  know  it  was  once  the  site  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
the  other  being  in  Africa  across  the  narrow  channel.  These  two 
monuments  erected  by  the  Phoenicians,  were  crowned  by  silver 
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columns  and  marked  the  limits  of  navigation.  They  thought  it 
was  the  edge  of  the  world  and  no  ship  ventured  into  the  unknown 
ocean. 

“Gibraltar  first  belonged  to  Spain,  then  the  Moors  came  over 
from  Africa  and  they  fought  over  it,  back  and  forth,  and  they 
had  some  great  rows.  But  finally  England,  in  1704,  took  it  away 
from  both  of  them  and  has  held  it  ever  since.  It  is  their  greatest 
watch  dog,  for  it  controls  the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  passage  to  India. 

“Every  ship  entering  the  Mediterranean  has  to  send  word  up 
to  the  Rock  and  ask  permission.  Many  cannon  are  mounted 
in  the  galleries,  and  thousands  of  soldiers  are  in  the  garrison.” 

And  sure  enough,  early  the  next  morning  on  one  side  of  the 
ship  could  be  seen  the  soft  outlines  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  narrow  channel  between 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa  is  only  eight  and  a  half  miles 
wide  at  its  narrowest  point. 

As  the  ship  moved  slowly  forward,  they  watched  closely,  and 
suddenly  a  great,  gray,  steep  rock  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  sea. 

“The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,”  said  Colonel  Bob. 

Off  again  they  went  on  a  noisy  little  tender.  As  they  landed 
they  saw,  not  sledges,  but  queer  little,  one-horse  carriages  which 
creaked  and  squeaked  as  big  Colonel  Bob  crawled  in.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  great  fort  there  stood  an  English  Army  officer 
who  knew  Colonel  Bob.  They  saluted  like  the  real  soldiers  that 
they  were.  Then  they  slapped  each  other  on  the  shoulder,  and 
talked  and  talked. 

So  that’s  how  it  happened  that  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  were 
escorted  by  an  English  officer  through  the  fortifications  and  saw 
all  the  cannon  and  the  long  dark  galleries,  which  were  cold  enough 
to  make  your  teeth  chatter. 

Down  in  the  town  Bobby  saw  Arabs,  Greeks,  Africans,  Turks, 
Spaniards,  and  ever  so  many  other  kinds  of  people — -just  like  the 
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pictures  in  his  big  blue  geography  at  home.  This  position  com¬ 
mands  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Straits  are  forty  miles  long,  and  from  nine  to  thirteen  miles 
in  width,  so,  since  the  great  guns  up  in  the  Rock  can  send  pro¬ 
jectiles  twice  that  far  an  enemy  ship  would  stand  small  chance 
of  entering  the  Mediterranean.  They  walked  about  looking  at 
the  sights,  when  suddenly  they  heard  the  big  whistle  on  the  Reliable. 

“Whew,”  said  the  Colonel,  “that  means  us!”  So  they  said 
good-by  and  good  luck  to  the  English  officer,  and  the  world  tour¬ 
ists  made  their  way  back  to  the  ship. 

Two  days  later  they  woke  up  to  find  themselves  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  semi-circular  harbor,  where  ships  flying  every  flag  were 
anchored:  big  ships,  little  ships,  war  ships  and  merchant  ships! 
A  white  and  yellow  city  rose  in  steps  from  the  water’s  edge. 

“Well,  here  we  are  at  Algiers,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  “This  used 
to  be  called  the  Barbary  Coast  and  was  the  scene  of  some  thril¬ 
ling  pirate  adventures.  For  centuries  robbers  and  pirates  from 
Algeria,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  ruled  the  Mediterranean,  capturing 
the  merchant  ships  of  other  nations  which  dared  to  venture  near 
these  shores.  The  pirates  made  prisoners  of  the  crews  and  looted 
the  ships.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  tribute  would  be  paid  if  the 
merchant  ships  were  not  molested,  but  the  pirates  were  not  true  to  the 
agreement,  and  in  time  the  United  States  sent  over  some  warships.” 
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“I  know  about  that,”  said  Bobby,  “for  I  saw  it  in  the  movies. 
Commodore  Decatur  and  Captain  John  Paul  Jones  and  their  fleet 
were  in  it.  There  was  a  great  fight  in  it  and  they  settled  the  Bar¬ 
bary  pirates.” 

“They  surely  did!  Let’s  hustle  ashore,  Bobby.  Have  you  every¬ 
thing?” 

“I  must  get  my  beggar  money,”  said  Bobby.  He  had  called 
it  his  spending  money,  before  he  left  home. 

Algeria  is  the  most  important  of  the  French  Colonies,  so  Algiers, 
the  capital  and  seaport,  is  a  busy  city  with  tall,  white  buildings, 
well  paved  boulevards,  palms  and  statues. 

Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  wandered  about  looking  at  everything, 
until  they  came  to  the  great,  white  mosque  built  about  a  court, 
in  which  there  was  a  fountain  and  palm  trees.  A  turbaned  priest 
up  in  the  tall  minaret  was  calling  the  hour  of  prayer.  He  walked 
slowly  round  and  round  the  balcony,  wailing  in  a  curious  sing¬ 
song  voice  words  in  Arabic  which  mean,  “Come  to  prayer,  prayer 
is  better  than  sleep.” 

“Shoes  off,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  “The  Moslems  never  enter  a 
mosque  with  their  shoes  on  their  feet.”  So  four  American  shoes 
were  removed  and  placed  beside  the  red  leather  shoes  of  the  natives, 
and  then  they  entered  the  big,  dark  mosque.  Arabs,  Moors  and 
other  Mohammedans  were  standing,  or  bowing,  or  kneeling  with 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  but  all  faced  the  East  toward  Mecca. 

As  they  made  their  way  into  the  open  air  again,  Bobby  felt  ^ 
like  sneezing  because  it  smelled  so  good  out  of  doors. 

“You’ve  just  begun  on  smells,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “and  beg¬ 
gars  and  tips.  But  it  all  goes  as  part  of  our  adventure.” 

They  hired  a  guide  to  take  them  through  the  native  quarter, 
which  is  a  maze  of  steep,  narrow,  crooked  streets.  The  white  plaster 
houses  lean  forward,  sometimes  touching  over  head.  Beggars, 
many  of  them  blind,  squat  on  the  steps.  Merchandise  is  spread 
out  for  sale,  and  cobblers,  butchers,  bakers,  and  the  like,  do 
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business  in  little  holes  in  the  walls,  and  everything  is  exceedingly 
dirty. 

Bobby  kept  very  close  to  the  big  Colonel.  The  place  was  so 
strange.  It  made  you  think  of  the  Arabian  Nights — dark-skinned 
Bedouins  from  the  desert,  fierce-looking  Berbers,  turbaned  Moors, 
Egyptians,  Arabs  and  Turks.  They  met  a  few  women  all  in  white, 
completely  covered  except  their  black  eyes.  There  were  boys  of 
Bobby’s  age,  in  skull  caps  and  long  gowns. 

Bobby  noticed  that  many  of  the  houses  were  splashed  with 
blue  paint  all  around  the  doorway.  The  guide  said  that  was  to 
keep  the  devils  away,  because  none  of  them  favored  blue  as  a  color. 

They  looked  into  a  rug  factory  where  little  girls  were  sitting 
on  long  benches  knotting  yarn — funny  little  girls  who  giggled  if 
you  looked  at  them,  and  held  out  a  nand  for  a  penny.  “Backsheesh” 
they  call  it. 

“A  good  place  to  leave  some  beggar  money,”  said  Colonel  Bob. 
So  each  little  rug  maker  got  a  coin. 

Then  Bobby  told  the  Colonel  that  he’d  like  some  lunch.  The 
Colonel  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  idea.  So  they  worked  their  way 
out  of  the  native  quarters  and  went  looking  for  a  taxi,  and  told 
the  driver  to  take  them  to  a  big  French  hotel  that  perched  away 
above  the  city  on  a  hillside.  They  ate  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
for  dessert  they  had  dates  from  the  desert. 

Afterwards  they  went  for  a  motor  ride  around  the  hills  back 
of  Algiers.  Seeing  the  Reliable  in  the  harbor  far  below,  the  Colonel 
said  “she”  had  her  steam  up,  and  it  was  about  time  for  them  to 
get  down  to  the  pier. 

“On  our  way  again,  Bobs,”  said  the  Colonel  as  they  walked 
up  the  gang  plank.  “Great  stuff,  zigzagging  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Back  to  Europe  we  go  now,  with  a  look  at  the  shores  of 
France,  Italy  and  Greece.  You  see,  Bobby,  going  around  the  world 
does  not  mean  seeing  all  the  world,  but  just  sort  of  the  edge  of 
things.” 
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The  next  day  the  two  travellers  stood  by  the  rail  looking  at 
the  sea  through  Colonel  Bob’s  big  field-glasses.  Bobby  always 
felt  like  Christopher  Columbus  when  he  did  that.  They  passed 
the  Island  of  Corsica  where  the  great  Napoleon  was  born,  then 
later  the  Island  of  Elba  where  he  was  once  a  prisoner.  High,  snow- 
covered  mountains,  the  Maritime  Alps,  rising  from  the  blue  Medi¬ 
terranean,  marked  the  coast  of  France.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  sec¬ 
tion  was  the  winter  playground  of  Europe  and  was  called  the  Riviera. 

They  got  off  the  ship  and  into  the  little  tender  that  came  rush¬ 
ing  out  to  meet  them,  and  finally  were  on  their  way  over  a  fine, 
white  road  that  led  to  the  beautiful,  gay  city  of  Nice.  It  is  as  nice 
as  it’s  spelled,  although  it  is  pronounced  “Neese,” — flowers  in  the 
markets,  flowers  in  the  parks  and  gardens,  flowers  climbing  over 
walls  and  villas,  and  behind  the  city  green  velvet  hills  and  snow- 
covered  mountains.  They  rode  in  and  out  of  broad  boulevards, 
and  saw,  under  the  trees,  people  eating  at  out-of-door  restaurants. 
Colonel  Bob  said  it  was  like  a  little  Paris. 

‘‘Gee,  but  I’m  hungry,”  said  Bobby,  looking  at  the  open  air 

restaurants. 

“Gee,  so  am  I,”  said  Colonel  Bob. 
So  they  stopped  at  a  little  hotel  and 
sat  at  a  table  for  two  under  the  trees, 
where  they  were  served  a  most  won¬ 
derful  lunch  by  a  gargon  in  a  shabby 
dress  suit.  Crisp,  crescent  shaped 
rolls  and  something  a  golden  brown 
that  turned  out  to  be  chicken  when 
Bobby  tasted  it.  The  artichokes  that 
look  like  big  green  roses  interested 
him  very  much,  and  he  liked  eating 
them  a  petal  at  a  time  dipped  in 
melted  butter.  At  the  end  of  it  all 
the  gargon  brought  a  tray  of  wonder- 
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ful  French  pastries  which  were  so  pretty  and  looked  so  good  that 
Bobby  could  hardly  decide  which  one  to  choose.  But  finally  he 
pointed  at  a  square  one  with  white  icing  trimmed  in  chocolate 
curlicues,  and  it  was  even  better  than  it  looked. 
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“What  wine,  Monsieur?” 

“Ice  water  for  two.  We  are  Americans,”  said  Colonel  Bob. 
This  seemed  to  make  the  gargon  very  sad. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “he’ll  charge  extra  for  that.” 
And  he  did. 

“Now,”  said  the  Colonel,  “we  are  going  for  a  fine  ride  over 
the  Corniche  drives,  upper  and  lower.  Once  these  were  narrow 
foot  paths  over  the  Alps.  Napoleon  rebuilt  them  into  great  high¬ 
ways  over  which  he  marched  his  armies  into  Italy.” 

Bobby  looked  over  the  side  of  the  car  as  they  wound  up,  up, 
up,  past  vineyards,  and  orange  and  lemon  groves.  Flowers  were 
all  along  the  way.  Uncle  Bob  said  that  the  finest  perfumes  in  the 
world  were  made  in  this  part  of  France,  from  these  same  flowers. 
Very  old  and  quaint  little  towns,  villas  and  gardens,  clung  to  the 
hill-sides. 

Then  they  turned  back  over  the  lower  road  to  Monaco,  which 
is  the  smallest  state  in  Europe,  a  little  vest  pocket  nation,  ruled 
over  by  a  Prince. 

“A  sort  of  motion  picture  Prince  and  a  motion  picture  State,” 
was  what  Colonel  Bob  said  about  that. 

In  the  country  of  Monaco  is  Monte  Carlo,  where  people  gamble 
with  chips  in  a  great  place  like  a  gold  and  white  palace.  They  sit 
very  still  around  big  green-topped  tables,  placing  their  chips  on 
squares,  while  two  men  spin  a  wheel  in  the  middle.  Bobby  couldn’t 
go  inside  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Only  adults  were  permitted  to  ^ 
watch  the  games.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  the  income  of  Monaco 
came  from  the  gambling  tables. 

“Nobody  wins  for  long,”  he  told  Bobby,  “and  most  people  lose. 
But  men  come  here  every  year  and  spend  their  last  dollars  trying  to 
make  a  fortune.”  On  the  way  back  to  the  ship,  Bobby  went  to 
sleep  and  didn’t  know  anything  till  he  woke  up  the  next  morning, 
and  looked  out  of  his  port  hole  to  see  that  they  were  again  sailing 
in  a  blue  sea. 
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That  was  the  day  that  the  Chief  Engineer  took  them  into  the 
engine  room  to  see  the  big  glittering  machinery  that  pushed  the 
Reliable  through  the  water  so  steadily.  It  was  so  hot  down  there 
that  Bobby  couldn’t  touch  anything  with  his  bare  hand. 

“Is  this  a  grey  hound?”  asked  Bobby,  for  he  had  heard  people 
talk  about  ocean  grey  hounds. 

“Sometimes  she  is,”  said  the  Chief  Engineer,  “but  on  a  sight¬ 
seeing  trip  like  this  one  we  hold  her  down.” 

“Where’s  the  coal?”  asked  Bobby. 

“We  don’t  burn  coal,  this  is  an  oil  burning  ship,”  said  the  Chief 
Engineer.  “We’ll  take  on  oil  four  times  during  the  trip.” 

After  that,  to  cool  off,  they  went  swimming  together  in  the 
big  tile  swimming  pool  on  the  top  deck. 

Then  the  next  day  early  in  the  morning  they  steamed  into  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  like  something  you  might  dream  about.  A 
great  many-colored  city,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  bare  and  brown, 
with  its  white  plume  of  smoke,  standing  in  the  background. 

The  harbor  was  filled  with  ships,  and  the  dock  was  filled  with 
people  motioning  and  talking.  Men  in  uniforms,  with  hats  be- 
plumed  like  Mount  Vesuvius,  gave  orders  that  nobody  heard. 
Finally  all  the  red  tape  was  unwound  and  the  passengers  were 
allowed  to  go  ashore  to  see  the  sights. 

“This  is  a  big  city,”  said  Bobby,  as  they  rode  along  the  water¬ 
front,  passing  miles  of  tall,  fine  buildings. 

“It  is  that;  more  than  a  million  people  live  here,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “But  which  do  you  want  to  see;  the  big  buildings,  or  the 
people  in  the  streets?” 

“The  people  in  the  streets,”  said  Bobby.  So  they  paid  the 
driver  and  set  out  on  foot  to  see  what  there  was  to  see.  They 
turned  into  a  narrow  street,  so  narrow  that  they  had  to  walk  single 
file.  But  when  a  little  donkey  came  clattering  along,  loaded  with 
baskets  of  vegetables,  they  made  themselves  flat  against  the  wall 
— and  wondered  what  would  happen.  Colonel  Bob  said  that 
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it  would  probably  damage  the  vegetables,  but  the  donkey  boy 
only  grinned  broadly  at  the  fat  man.  They  saw  people  eating 
spaghetti  at  open  air  kitchens,  tossing  it  up  on  their  forks,  then 
catching  it  skillfully  in  their  mouths  as  it  came  down. 
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“It  takes  a  juggler  to  do  that,”  said 
Colonel  Bob,  but  it  made  Bobby  hungry. 

All  the  men  looked  as  if  they  were 
organ  grinders  or  fruit  venders,  the 
kind  you  see  in  the  “Little  Italies” 
back  home.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
black-eyed  children,  and  a  troop  of  them 
were  soon  following,  turning  hand 
springs  as  they  went  along. 

This  took  quite  a  lot  of  Bobby’s  beggar  money! 

The  climate  of  Naples  is  so  mild,  and  most  of  the  people  are 
so  poor  that  they  practically  live  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round. 
Bobby  saw  a  woman  giving  her  baby  a  bath  on  the  door  step, 
and  just  above,  another  was  combing  her  hair  on  the  balcony. 
While  across  the  way  a  tailor  was  doing  his  work  on  the  cobble 
stones  of  the  street. 

After  lunch  (yes,  Bobby  had  spaghetti,  only  he  couldn’t  eat  it 
with  the  skill  of  the  Italian  boys),  they  drove  out  to  Pompeii. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  wicked  old  Vesuvius,  with¬ 
out  any  warning,  burst  forth  with  a  fearful  storm  of  fire  and  ashes, 
and  buried  from  sight  this  gay  little  city. 

Centuries  later,  when  people  had  forgotten  all  about  unfortu¬ 
nate  Pompeii,  a  peasant  was  digging  a  well  and  suddenly  his  spade 

hit  something  hard,  which  proved  to 
be  a  statue.  Everybody  was  wild  with 
excitement  and  began  to  dig  there¬ 
abouts,  and  finally  the 
Italian  Government  took 
charge.  So  Pompeii  came  to 
light  again.  Now  it  stands 
today  all  uncovered  with 
broken  columns  and  shat¬ 
tered  walls. 
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Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  started  to  explore  through  the  curiously 
paved  streets,  where  the  ruts  made  by  chariot  wheels  can  still  be 
seen.  They  went  in  and  out  of  beautiful  courtyards  and  roofless 
houses  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  of  dancing  Cupids  and  Dianas. 
They  sat  in  the  marble  seats  of  the  baths  and  theatres.  There 
were  shops  with  marble  counters,  and  the  public  bake-ovens  where 
burnt  loaves  were  found  when  the  ashes  were  dug  away.  In  the 
museum  they  saw  casts  made  of  men,  women,  children  and  even 
dogs.  These  were  made  by  pouring  plaster  into  the  holes  formed 
by  their  bodies  in  the  ashes  which  covered  not  only  the  people 
but  the  whole  city.  They  also  saw  the  cooking  utensils,  toilet 
articles,  jewelry,  knives,  all  the  things  which  those  people  used  in 
that  most  unfortunate  city  in  that  far  away  time.  But  now  all 
is  quiet  and  deserted  except  for  the  bold  little  lizards  which  scamper 
about  unmolested. 

“Old  Reliable  sails  at  six  o’clock  sharp,”  said  Colonel  Bob, 
looking  at  his  watch.  So  they  drove  back  to  Naples,  and  just  at 
sunset  went  steaming  out  of  the  fine  bay,  headed  toward  Greece, 
which  for  some  reason  Colonel  Bob  called  “The  Cradle  of  Art  and 
Letters.” 
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UP  AND  DOWN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


BOBBY  had  begun  to  feel  as  if  the  Reliable  had  always  been 
his  home  and  as  if  he  had  always  known  all  the  passengers, 
from  the  Captain  down  to  Kinkey,  the  elevator  boy.  He  played 
deck  games,  swam  in  the  pool,  and  asked  everybody  a  great  many 
questions,  most  of  all,  Colonel  Bob.  And  the  chief  question  was: 
“What  are  we  going  to  see  next?” 

The  following  day,  as  Colonel  Bob  was  slowly  moving  his  pencil 
across  the  Mediterranean,  around  the  boot  of  Italy,  past  the  Island 
of  Capri,  and  over  toward  Greece,  the  pencil  stopped. 

“And  that’s  where  we’ll  be  tomorrow,”  he  said  to  Bobby  who 
was  watching  over  his  shoulder. 

“Let’s  talk  about  it,”  said  Bobby. 

“Suppose  we  do,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  And  he  began  by  saying 
that  Greece  was  the  real  land  of  fairy  tales — though  some  people 
call  the  fairy  tales  Greek  Myths. 
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“They  told  tales  of  huge  giants  spouting  fire  and  flame,  of 
sweet  singing  sirens  and  dreadful  harpies.  But  athletes,  too, 
the  Greeks  were,  priding  themselves  on  their  great  strength  and 
skill  at  all  sorts  of  games.  Then  they  were  artistic  and  created 
the  grandest  temples  and  finest  statues  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  They  were  famous  orators,  poets  and  scholars,  and  their 
language  was  so  beautiful  and  their  thoughts  so  clear  that  their 
writings  are  still  studied  in  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  world. 

“Now  in  Athens  we  will  see  all  sorts  of  fine  temples  and  statues 
and  arches  that  are  named  after  certain  of  these  fairies,  or  gods  and 
goddesses  as  they  were  called.  You  see,  there  were  about  thirty 
thousand  of  these,  but  twelve  of  them  were  very  important  and 
were  supposed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  others  as  well  as  the 
entire  universe. 

“First  came  Jupiter.  He  was  supreme,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  take  charge  of  all  men,  women  and  children  generally.  And 
Juno  was  his  wife.  She  probably  gave  him  lots  of  good  advice  in 
his  work.  Neptune  was  Jupiter’s  brother,  and  ruled  over  the  sea. 
He  was  often  called  Father  Neptune.  This  was  another  important 
job.  Then  came  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire.  His  home  was  inside  a 
mountain,  and  that’s  where  volcanoes  get  their  name.  Apollo  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  beside  was  the  god  of  the  sun  and  of 
music.  Diana  was  his  twin  sister,  and  she  was  the  goddess  of  the 
moon  and  of  hunting.  But  Mars  was  a  terrible  fellow.  He  was 
the  god  of  war.  Mercury  was  the  errand  boy  of  the  whole  outfit, 
and  had  wings  on  his  cap  and  sandals.  Venus,  of  course  you’ve 
heard  of  her,  was  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  Vesta  was  a  kind 
goddess  who  looked  after  the  household.  Demeter  is  still  another 
who  took  care  of  the  farmers.  But  Minerva,  or  Athena,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  is  the  one  we  hear  most  about  in  Athens,  for  the  city 
was  named  after  her  and  the  great  Parthenon  was  built  in  her 
honor. 

“Now  one  of  the  first  stories  that  came  out  of  Greece  was  the 
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story  of  Helen  of  Troy  and  the  Trojan  War.  And  this  is  about 
what  happened.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  man  named 
Paris.  His  father  was  the  King  of  Troy.  Paris  was  a  very  ambi¬ 
tious  young  person  for  he  wanted  to  marry  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  world.  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty  herself,  decided  to 
help  him.  She  felt  that  she  should,  so  she  told  him  that  Helen, 
wife  of  the  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

“Paris  immediately  went  over  to  Sparta,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece,  and  ran  away  with  Helen.  This  started  a 
war — the  Trojan  War.  Now  Troy  was  a  walled  city  and  the 
Greeks,  try  as  they  would,  couldn’t  break  down  the  wall.  So  they 
resorted  to  a  very  clever  trick.  They  built  an  enormous  horse,  so 
big  that  a  company  of  soldiers  hid  inside  it.  They  hauled  this 
horse  up  to  the  gates  of  Troy,  then  got  into  their  ships  and  sailed 
away,  or  appeared  to  do  so. 

“The  Trojans  were  very  curious  when  they  discovered  this 
strange  horse  outside  their  city.  Finally  they  couldn’t  stand  it 
any  longer  and  went  out  and  looked  it  over.  It  was  too  big  to  go 
through  the  gate!  So  they  tore  down  part  of  the  city  wall. 

“When  night  came,  out  crawled  the  soldiers  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  Greek  Army  returned,  swarmed  through  the  opening  in  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  took  the  city.  And  Helen  went  back  to  Sparta. 

“This  story  of  the  Trojan  War  is  told  in  two  great  poems  which 
were  written  by  Homer,  a  blind  poet.  They  are  the  Iliad,  and  the 
Odyssey.  When  you  go  to  college  you  will  read  them.” 

“How  long  ago  was  this?”  asked  Bobby. 

“About  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  was  born,”  answered 
the  Colonel. 

“Tell  more,”  said  Bobby. 

So  the  Colonel  went  on  and  explained  about  the  people  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.  “The  Spartans  were  very  brave  and  from  childhood 
were  trained  to  suffer  pain  and  hardship  without  flinching.  They 
were  great  fighters  and  wrestlers.  And  though  the  Athenians 
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loved  athletic  games  just  as  the  Spartans  did,  they  also  loved  music, 
and  poetry,  and  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  architecture.  They 
believed  in  training  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.” 

“Then  there  were  the  Olympic  Games,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Tell  about  them,”  said  Bobby. 

“Well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “they  were  begun  to  celebrate  a  great 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  god  Jupiter.  They  didn’t  play  foot  ball 
or  basket  ball,  or  base  ball,  as  we  would,  but  they  wrestled,  and 
ran  and  jumped  and  threw  discs.  And  the  great  foot  race,  the 
Marathon,  which  was  named  after  one  of  their  victorious  battles, 
started  here.  Then  there  were  contests  between  the  poets  and 
musicians  to  see  who  could  write  the  most  beautiful  poems  or  play 
the  best  music  on  the  lyre.  And,  Bobby,  while  this  was  going  on 
in  Greece,  our  ancestors  in  Europe  were  savages  wearing  skins  and 
living  in  caves.” 

Bobby  was  thinking  of  these  things  the  next  day  as  they  drove 
along  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  Far  ahead  they  could  see  the 
Acropolis  which  rises  five  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country.  It  looks  like  a  great  platform  or  throne,  and  on  top  of 
it  stand  the  ruins  of  temples  and  statues. 

Athens  is  a  mixture  of  modern  buildings,  broad  paved  streets, 
automobiles,  and  ruins  of  temples,  arches  and  theatres  that  are 
thousands  of  years  old. 

Bobby  saw  boys  dressed  much  as  he  was  dressed.  Then  he 
saw  a  boy  wearing  short,  stiff  skirts,  tight  trousers  and  an  em¬ 
broidered  jacket.  On  his  head  was  a  strange  sort  of  red  nightcap. 
He  was  driving  a  herd  of  goats  from  house  to  house,  and  Colonel 
Bob  said  that  he  was  the  local  milk  man,  and  that  each  goat  was 
milked  for  its  special  customer. 

They  came  to  a  place  where  fifteen  great  Corinthian  columns 
stood.  And  this  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,”  said 
Colonel  Bob. 

The  old  Greeks  used  to  have  open  air  schools  under  the  trees 
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where  they  taught  philosophy  and  logic.  And  the  theatres  were 
in  the  open  air  too,  built  on  the  hillsides  with  rows  and  rows  of 
marble  seats. 

“And  now  for  the  Acropolis,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  “It’s  a  stiff 
climb  up  steep  steps.”  Up  and  up,  and  Bobby  felt  as  if  he  could 
see  all  over  the  world  when  he  got  there.  Columns,  parts  of  col¬ 
umns,  and  great  blocks  of  marble  lie  all  about. 

“That,”  said  the  Colonel,  pointing  to  the  biggest  temple,  “is 
the  Parthenon,  and  was  dedicated  to  Minerva,  or  Athena,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  wisdom.  Pericles,  the  Great,  built  it,  and  Phidias  the 
master  sculptor  designed  it.  Always  remember  those  three  P’s — 
Parthenon,  Pericles  and  Phidias.” 

“What  happened  to  it?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “it  was  built  about  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Then  war  followed  war,  and  it  was  shot  to 
pieces.  One  time  it  was  a  Greek  Temple,  then  a  Christian  Church, 
then  the  Turks  conquered  Greece,  and  it  became  a  Mosque.” 

“Over  there  is  Mars  Hills,”  said  the  Colonel,  pointing  in  the 
other  direction.  “That  is  where  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  when 
he  came  to  convert  the  Greeks.” 

Down  below  they  could  see  men  digging  in  the  dirt,  for  there 
are  said  to  be  more  treasures  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  than 
in  all  the  museums.  Excavating,  the  Colonel  called  it.  They 
were  hunting  for  more  buried  statues  and  other  relics.  It  sounded 
interesting  to  Bobby — rather  like  a  game.  Later,  in  the  great 
museum,  they  saw  room  after  room  filled  with  statues,  jewelry, 
carvings,  swords  and  all  sorts  of  things  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  where  some  of  them  had  been  buried  for  thousands  of  years. 

That  evening  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
Reliable  as  she  sailed  away  to  the  East,  and  they  looked  back  at 
the  coast  of  Greece. 

“Let’s  tip  our  hats  to  all  the  old  Grecians  for  they  deserve  it,” 
said  Colonel  Bob. 
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“Let’s,”  said  Bobby.  And  they  did. 

Whenever  Bobby  returned  to  the  ship,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  look  for  Kinkey,  the  elevator  boy,  and  tell  him  all  about 
the  things  he  had  seen  on  shore.  Then  Kinkey,  when  he  was  off 
duty — that  is  when  he  didn’t  have  to  run  the  elevator  up  and 
down — would  take  Bobby  to  all  sorts  of  odd  places  about  the  great 
ship,  where  other  passengers  were  never  permitted  to  go.  And 
that’s  how  Bobby  met  the  seaman  who  had  a  parrot  that  couldn’t 
speak  a  word  of  English — just  Dutch.  The  parrot  came  from 
Java.  Bobby  decided  that  he’d  buy  one  with  his  spending 
money, — or  else  a  monkey,  perhaps.  He  and  Kinkey  and  the 
seaman  talked  it  over  and  decided  not  to  tell  a  soul,  for  it  would 
be  such  a  nice  surprise  for  everybody. 

“What’s  tomorrow?”  asked  Bobby  one  day  as  he  and  his  uncle 
were  walking  around  the  deck  arm  in  arm. 

“Jerusalem,”  answered  Colonel  Bob.  “And  we  must  each  pack 
our  bags  for  we’ll  be  gone  several  days. 

“Do  you  realize,  old  man,  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  go  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem?  Just  stop  and  think  of  all  the  pilgrims  and  all  the  Crusaders 
that  have  been  going  there  on  foot  for  hundreds  of  years,  while 
all  we  have  to  do  is  ride  over  on  a  big  ship,  get  off  and  climb  on  to 
a  train,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  are  there.” 

“Tell  about  it,”  said  Bobby.  For  it  sounded  as  if  there  might 
be  a  story  coming. 

“Well,  at  one  time,  in  Europe,  all  good  Christians,  and  some 
not  so  good,  wanted  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  They  wanted  to  see  the 
spot  where  Christ  was  crucified  and  buried.  But  since  there  were 
no  trains,  and  most  of  the  people  were  very  poor,  they  walked. 
They  went  from  England,  France,  Germany  and  Spain.  And  some¬ 
times  it  took  months  and  even  years.  They  were  called  pilgrims. 
You  see,  at  this  time  Jerusalem  was  ruled  by  the  Turks  who  were 
Mohammedans,  and  they  had  no  respect  for  these  Holy  places.  So 
the  pilgrims  who  had  been  there  carried  back  tales,  and  a  certain 
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one,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  organized  a  group  of  men,  women 
and  even  children,  to  go  and  take  Jerusalem  away  from  the  Turks. 
They  sewed  pieces  of  red  cloth  in  the  form  of  crosses  on  their  coats, 
and  that  is  why  they  were  finally  called  Crusaders,  which  means 
‘cross  bearers.’ 

“These  poor  people  had  never  studied  geography  or  even  seen 
a  map,  so  of  course  they  had  no  idea  how  far  off  Jerusalem  was. 
Their  faith  was  greater  than  their  knowledge.  On  they  went,  a 
few  on  horseback,  but  most  of  them  on  foot.  Can’t  you  see  them? 
Thousands  died  of  hunger  and  sickness.  But  as  they  neared  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  Mohammedans  heard  that  they  were  coming  and  went 
to  meet  the  Christians,  and  a  terrible  battle  followed  in  which 
most  of  the  Christians  were  killed.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders  reached  the  Holy  City.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
walls,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  wept  and  prayed,  and  thanked 
God.  Rushing  forward  they  swept  into  the  city  and  like  magic  took  it. 

“The  streets  ran  with  blood — and  they  called  it  a  Holy  War! 
This  was  the  first  Crusade.  Seven  were  to  follow. 

“In  the  next  two  hundred  years  a  Crusade  set  forth  at  regular 
intervals.  Jerusalem  was  won  and  lost  again,  over  and  over.  Some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1200  the  third  Crusade  started.  This  is  the 
one  you  hear  most  about,  for  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  led  it.  He  was  a  great  knight,  kind,  gentle,  strong  and  brave. 
Even  his  enemies  admired  him.  The  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  finally  became  his  friend,  and  an  agreement  was  made  that 
Christians,  in  the  future,  could  come  to  Jerusalem  and  visit  the 
holy  shrines  in  peace. 

“Years  passed,  and  then  we  hear  of  other  Crusades,  so  probably 
the  Mohammedans  broke  their  agreement. 

“Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  There  was  a  Children’s 
Crusade.  It  started  from  France.  How  their  parents  could  give 
their  consent  to  such  an  undertaking  is  hard  to  understand  now. 
But  hundreds  of  these  little  folks  set  out  on  their  Holy  Quest  and 
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got  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here  the  poor  innocents 
expected  the  waters  to  divide  and  allow  them  to  march  on  dry 
land  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  Red  Sea  had  done  for  the  Children  of 
Israel.  But  no  miracle  happened.  They  didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  Finally  some  sailors  hearing  of  this  band  of  tiny  pilgrims, 
offered  to  take  them  in  their  ships.  The  children  accepted,  not 
knowing  that  the  sailors  were  pirates,  and  of  course  they  never 
reached  Jerusalem.  Instead,  they  were  taken  to  Africa  and  sold 
into  slavery  to  the  Mohammedans.” 

“What  became  of  them  after  that?”  asked  Bobby. 
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“No  one  knows.  But  other  crusades  followed,  and  all  failed 
in  the  end.  Then  a  few  years  ago,  after  the  Great  War  when  peace 
terms  were  made,  Jerusalem  was  put  under  English  rule,  and  today 
the  Holy  City  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  nation  once  more. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  Crusades.” 

The  next  morning  the  Colonel  and  Bobby  had  their  bags 
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packed  and  were  out  on  the  deck  early,  before  anyone  else  was 
to  be  seen. 

“Is  that  the  Holy  Land?”  asked  Bobby.  For  the  ship  was 
anchored  in  a  harbor. 

“It  is,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “and  all  this  country  that  you  see 
is  Palestine  and  it  is  historic  ground,  fought  over  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders.” 

When  they  landed  on  the  pier  they  saw  men  in  fezes  or  tur¬ 
bans,  or  some  queer  flowing  head-dress,  according  to  their  nation¬ 
ality,  for  there  are  Turks,  Jews,  Christians  and  Arabs,  all  living 
in  groups  in  Palestine.  Boys  in  funny  long  robes  were  selling 
Jaffa  oranges.  Bobby  tried  to  imagine  an  American  boy  in  such 
an  outfit! 

On  the  train  going  up  to  Jerusalem  they  passed  queer  little 
villages  with  low,  flat-topped,  stone  houses.  Men  and  women 
in  the  fields  were  plowing  with  oxen,  and  slow  moving  camels, 
laden  sometimes  with  big  stones,  walking  in  rows. 

A  young  shepherd  boy  standing  with  his  flock,  waved  at  the 
passing  train. 

“Probably  David  looked  like  that  little  chap,”  said  Colonel 
Bob.  The  boy  had  a  flowing  head-dress  which  he  had  wrapped 
around  his  head  and  shoulders;  he  wore  a  broad-striped  robe  and 
sandals,  and  carried  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

“Those  old  men  over  there  look  like  the  prophets  or  the 
disciples,”  said  the  Colonel  as  they  went  through  a  village  where 
all  the  people  had  come  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  train  pass. 

“No  stonier  land  than  Palestine  is  to  be  found  anywhere,” 
said  Colonel  Bob.  “The  Arabs  have  a  legend  that  when  God  was 
forming  the  world,  he  put  all  the  stones  into  a  sack  and  sent  an 
angel  forth,  telling  him  to  drop  them  only  here  and  there.  But 
the  angel  broke  the  sack  and  all  the  stones  fell  in  Palestine.” 

The  mountains  are  steep  and  high,  and  it’s  a  lonely  landscape 
that  the  traveller  sees.  After  dark  the  train  came  to  a  standstill 
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in  a  small  station  and  everyone  said,  “Well,  this  is  Jerusalem  at 
last!”  It  was.  Standing  in  a  row  waiting  to  take  them  to  hotels 
were  American  automobiles — a  strange  sight  in  this  far-away 
land. 

Bobby  enjoyed  his  dinner  because  he  was  very  hungry,  and 
he  also  enjoyed  looking  at  the  tall,  dark-skinned  boy  with  the 
flashing  teeth  who  waited  on  them.  The  boy  wore  huge  white 
balloon  trousers,  a  short  red  jacket  and  a  fez.  They  were  early 
to  bed,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  Bethlehem,  the  “Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem!”  Colonel  Bob  told  Bobby  to  try  to  picture 
this  same  road  as  it  must  have  looked  on  that  first  Christmas 
Eve,  so  long  ago,  and  these  same  rocky  fields  where  the  Shepherds 
were  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night.  They  came  to  the 
well  by  the  roadside  where  the  Wise  Men  stopped,  when  they 
had  lost  sight  of  the  Star  and  where  they  saw  it  again  reflected 
in  the  water,  and  so  were  led  to  the  stable  where  the  Infant  Christ 
lay  the  manger.  A  chapel  marks  the  spot  now.  The  entrance 
is  through  a  low  doorway  made  so  that  all  must  bow  who  enter 
this  holy  place. 

They  went  down  a  flight  of  dark  stone  steps  beneath  the  old 
church  and  there  came  to  a  stone  cavern  where  Christ  was  born 
in  the  manger. 

“Is  it  really  true?”  whispered  Bobby. 

“Maybe  this  is  the  same  place,”  answered  the  Colonel,  “but 
that  isn  t  so  important.  The  fact  that  it  really  did  happen  some¬ 
where  is  the  important  thing.  Many  people  do  believe  this  to 
be  the  spot,  for  all  of  these  gold  and  jewelled  tributes  that  you  see 

are  offerings  from  pilgrims  who  have  come  from  all  over  the 
world.” 

They  walked  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Bethlehem,  where 
the  people  wear  the  costumes  of  Bible  times  and  everything  is 
the  same  as  in  the  long  ago.  They  noticed  crosses  painted  over 
the  doorways  of  Christian  homes,  the  bread  seller  with  his  loaves 
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piled  on  a  donkey’s  back,  women  carrying  huge  burdens  on  their 
heads,  and  the  water  carrier  with  his  pigskin  holder. 

Back  in  Jerusalem  they  went  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
where  Christ  with  his  disciples  prayed  before  the  crucifixion.  It 
is  now  kept  by  kindly  Franciscan  monks  who  told  Colonel  Bob 
that  the  gnarled  old  olive  trees  which  they  saw  were  offshoots  of 
the  same  trees  under  which  Christ  had  rested. 

Colonel  Bob  said  that  at  least  you  could  believe  in  the  things 
you  saw  out  of  doors — the  mountains  and  plains  and  rivers  and 
fields  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  But  all  the  chapels,  tombs  and 
other  markings  were  placed  there  by  men  long  since. 

Bobby  said  that  he  was  tired,  but  the  Colonel  told  him  to 
pretend  that  he  was  a  Crusader  until  all  of  the  sight-seeing  was 
done.  So  they  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
stands  on  the  hill  top  where  Christ  and  the  two  thieves  were  cru¬ 
cified.  It  is  big  and  dark,  and  contains  numberless  offerings  from 
pilgrims.  Bobby  was  glad  that  he  would  never  have  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  there. 

Scholars  say  that  Jerusalem  is  built  in  layers  like  a  layer  cake 
— eight  deep.  It  has  been  fought  over  so  many  times,  destroyed, 
then  rebuilt  on  the  ruins.  Once,  King  Herod’s  palace  stood  where 
Solomon’s  Temple  had  been.  Today  the  great  Mohammedan 

Mosque  of  Omar  is  there. 

But  Bobby  was  interested  in  the 
Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
an  old,  old  wall  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  part  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  Men,  mostly  very  old 
men,  stand  facing  this  wall  and  cry 
— cry  out  loud  for  the  lost  King¬ 
dom  of  Israel.  This  has  been  their 
custom  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

Colonel  Bob  said  that  he  under- 
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stood  exactly  how  they  felt,  for  he’d  do  the  same  thing  if  anything 
happened  to  the  United  States. 

“So  would  I,”  said  Bobby. 

As  they  left  Jerusalem  by  train,  on  their  way  back  to  the 
Reliable,  which  was  anchored  at  Haifa,  Bobby  carried  a  picture 
in  his  mind  of  the  Holy  City,  of  the  walls  within  walls,  all  yellow 
in  the  sun,  of  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  flat-topped  houses, 
of  the  graceful  minarets  and  the  great  domes  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  He  could  still 
hear,  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  calls  of  the  camel  drivers  and  the 
turbaned  street  merchants,  and  all  the  confusion  of  this  strange 
old  city. 

The  next  day  on  shipboard  Bobby  and  Kinkey  and  the  sailor 
talked  some  more  about  the  monkey  that  Bobby  was  going  to 
buy  with  his  spending  money.  The  sailor  was  painting  a  life  boat 
up  on  the  top  of  the  ship,  so  Bobby  and  Kinkey  stayed  with  him 
to  keep  him  company.  He  said  that  maybe  he’d  find  a  monkey 
at  Port  Said.  The  boys  both  hoped  so.  The  ship  would  be  there 
tomorrow  morning. 
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CAMPING  ON  THE  SAHARA  DESERT 

PORT  SAID  is  at  the  Mediterranean  end  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Some  years  ago  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  tied 
together  by  a  tiny  thread  of  land,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  ships 
going  from  Europe  to  India,  China  or  Japan,  had  to  go  clear 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  southern  end  of  Africa. 
But  England  dug  a  great  ditch  through  the  Isthmus  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  now  all  sorts  of  ships  go  sail¬ 
ing  through,  saving  them  thousands  of  miles. 

Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  and  all  the  other  people  left  the  Reli¬ 
able  in  the  harbor  at  Alexandria,  the  city  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  331  B.  C.,  but  now  holding  little  of  interest.  There  they 
boarded  a  train  that  was  going  to  Cairo.  Then  the  great  river 
Nile  came  in  sight. 

“And  now,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “you  are  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  which  you  read  about  in  your  geography.  Do  you  remem- 
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ber  that  it  said  that  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile?  Well,  that’s 
really  true,  for  if  the  Nile  disappeared  Egypt  would  soon  dry  up 
and  become  a  desert.  It  is  the  second  largest  river  in  the  world, 
and  gathers  up  the  rains  in  Abyssinia,  which  it  carries  thirty-six 
hundred  miles  across  the  desert  to  empty  into  the  Mediterranean. 
So  Egypt  is  really  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  for  at  flood  seasons  the 
Nile  spreads  out  over  the  country  watering  the  sandy  soil  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  its  course.  A  great  dam  has  been  built 
far  above  Cairo,  called  the  Assuan  Dam;  this  is  a  mile  long  and 
as  high  as  a  seven-story  building.  The  dam  takes  care  of  all  of 
the  spare  water  until  there  is  a  dry  season,  then  lets  it  out,  and  so 
the  crops  are  watered  at  regular  intervals.” 

A  road  runs  beside  the  river,  where  long  strings  of  camels  and 
loaded  donkeys  move  slowly  along.  The  mud  villages  are  sunk 
low  in  the  black  soil,  and  tall  date  palms  wave  above  them.  The 
water  buffalo,  a  queer  enough  animal,  works  in  the  fields,  often¬ 
times  with  a  little  boy  astride  its  back.  Bobby  was  interested 
in  an  old  water  mill  where  a  blindfolded  cow  moved  around  and 
around  in  a  never-ending  circle.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  they  had 
been  using  that  kind  of  pump  since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Children  who  wore  nothing  at  all,  women  all  in  black  carrying  water 
jugs  on  their  heads,  and  men  in  long  black  nightgowns,  answered 
Bobby’s  waving  hand  as  the  train  flew  past  the  little  villages. 
Everything,  except  the  lovely  waving  palm  trees,  was  black  like 
the  mud,  for  the  people  live,  work  and  sleep  in  it. 

Things  seen  in  pictures  all  your  life  do  not  seem  real  when 
they  are  pointed  out  with,  “Look,  there  it  is.”  Bobby  felt  that 
way  when  his  uncle  said,  “Well,  there  are  the  pyramids.” 

But  there  they  were,  just  the  same,  purple  against  the  blue 
Egyptian  sky.  And  there  were  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  too,  dozens 
of  them,  for  Cairo  is  the  City  of  Minarets.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
population  of  Egypt  is  Mohammedan,  and  there  are  big  mosques 
and  little  mosques,  which  are  the  churches  where  they  worship. 
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When  they  rode  from  the  station  Bobby  felt  as  if  their  auto¬ 
mobile  was  cutting  in  and  out  of  a  circus  parade.  The  streets 
were  full  of  turbaned  soldiers  on  horseback,  Bedouins  on  camels, 
splendid  sheiks  on  donkeys,  and  whole  cartloads  of  veiled  women 
and  children.  It  is  a  noisy,  pushing  crowd  with  fakirs  of  all  kinds 
and  blind  beggars  yelling  “Backsheesh,  a  gift.”  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  thing  that  an  Egyptian  baby  learns  to  say. 

Colonel  Bob  told  Bobby  to  stay  right  at  his  heels.  If  they 
ever  got  separated,  Bobby  would  probably  never  be  found,  for 
Cairo  is  a  mixup  of  narrow  winding  streets,  which  twist  away  into 
still  narrower  and  more  winding  ones.  Certainly  it  is  no  place 
for  a  lone  American  boy. 

They  were  surrounded  everywhere  they  went  by  a  pack  of 
long  gowned  Arabs  selling  post  cards  or  beads  from  the  desert, 
or  insisting  on  showing  them  the  sights. 

“I’m  Moses,”  said  one  tall,  grinning  fellow,  “I’ll  take  you  wise 
journey.”  The  Colonel  shook  his  head.  But  just  then  another 
would-be  guide  stepped  into  Moses’  place  and  said  that  his  name 
was  Uncle  Sam  and  that  he  was  the  “bestest  guide  in  Cairo.” 
And  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  all  was  to  hurry  to  the  hotel. 

But  it’s  great  fun  there,  to  sit  on  a  wide  terrace  at  a  little  table 
sipping  a  tall  glass  of  lemonade,  and  all  the  time  watching  the 
strange  procession  go  by.  Cairo  is  an  up-to-date  city  too,  with 
fine  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  broad  boulevards  and  beautiful 
parks.  And  of  course,  since  it  is  the  capitol  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan’s 
palace  is  there. 

“Who  owns  Egypt?”  asked  Bobby. 

“They  own  themselves  now,”  said  the  Colonel,  “but  England 
makes  them  behave.  It  happened  this  way.  The  rulers  of  Egypt 
borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money  from  England,  and  time  passed 
and  they  went  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  and  couldn’t  pay  it  back, 
so  in  1882  England  took  possession  of  the  country  but  gave  them 
their  own  ruler  called  a  Sultan,  whom  they  taught  how  to  rule. 
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And  the  English  did  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  Egyptians, 
building  railroads,  and  the  great  dam  of  Assuan,  and  reducing 
taxes.  Then  in  1922  they  withdrew  and  Egypt  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  though  England  still  stands  guard  in  case  of 
trouble.” 

After  lunch  the  Colonel  said,  “Now,  we  are  going  to  see  the 
University  and  the  Museum.”  Bobby  slid  away  down  in  his  chair 
and  said  he  guessed  he  didn’t  want  to  go;  but  his  uncle  said, 
“Come  on,  old  man,  you’ll  enjoy  it.”  So  off  they  went. 

And  sure  enough,  Bobby  did  enjoy  it,  for  the  University  is 
the  strangest  school  that  anybody  ever  saw.  To  begin  with,  all 
foreigners — and  that  is  what  Bobby  and  the  Colonel  were  in 
Egypt — are  forced  to  put  on  huge,  flapping  slippers  over  their 
shoes.  They  both  felt — and  looked — like  Charlie  Chaplin.  The 
natives  themselves  never  enter  such  places  in  their  street  shoes, 
for  that  would  show  disrespect.  It  is  against  the  rules  for  any 
visitor  to  talk  or  laugh,  and  if  he  were  to  take  a  picture  some  very 
real  trouble  would  follow  for  him. 

It  is  an  oldtime  mosque  with  no  roof  overhead,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  sit  cross-legged  on  the  stone  pavement,  with  no  seats  or 
desks.  There  are  thousands  of  them  of  different  ages,  from  roguish 
little  boys  to  grizzly  old  grandpas.  They  go  at  sunrise  and  stay 
until  noon.  They  study  arithmetic  and  algebra,  but  mostly  the 
Koran  which  is  their  Bible.  As  they  memorize  it  out  loud,  they 
rock  back  and  forth,  keeping  time.  In  a  funny  sing-song  they 
begin:  “There  is  no  god  but  Allah  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.” 

Over  eleven  hundred  students  and  three  hundred  professors  are 
here.  It  takes  seventeen  years  to  get  through  this  university, 
but  some  of  the  stupid  students  take  thirty  years. 

“You  know  who  King  Tut  was,  don’t  you,  Bobby?” 

“Sure,”  said  Bobby. 

“All  right,”  said  the  Colonel.  “We  are  about  to  see  his  throne 
and  his  bed  and  his  chariot  and  his  sandals,  and  his  safety  razor, 
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for  all  I  know.”  So  they  set  out  for  the  Museum,  where  all  these 
relics  are. 

“Now,  if  you’ll  believe  it,  Bobby,  there  are  some  things  in 
the  museum  that  are  about  six  thousand  years  old.  They  have 
found  a  way  to  prove  it.  The  old,  old  Egyptians  used  to  write 
by  making  pictures  of  birds  and  snakes  and  bugs  and  things  in  a 
row,  on  stone,  and  after  they  had  died  nobody  knew  what  it  was 
all  about.  Well,  one  day  a  man  was  digging  in  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  called  the  Rosetta  Mouth,  when  he  discovered  a  big 
flat  stone  with  a  lot  of  the  picture  writing  on  it,  and  underneath 
the  same  story  was  told  in  two  different  languages,  and  one  of 
them  was  Greek.  So,  of  course,  the  Greek  scholars  began  to  work 
out  this  picture  puzzle,  and  though  it  took  twenty  years  to  solve 
it,  they  finally  got  the  answer.  Nowadays  we  know  a  lot  about 
these  people  who  lived  along  the  Nile  centuries  ago.  The  Rosetta 
Stone  told  all  the  secrets.” 

In  the  museum  are  rooms  and  rooms  filled  with  statues  and 
cases  of  things,  and  there  are  mummies  and  mummies,  but  most 
important  of  all  are  the  rooms  where  King  Tut’s  things  are.  First 
of  all,  Bobby  saw  the  gold  mask  that  had  covered  his  face  and 
looked  like  him;  next  the  gold  coffin  that  he  was  laid  in.  Nearly 
everything  is  solid  gold;  chariot,  throne,  bed,  everything. 

“And,  after  all,  he  was  nothing  but  a  boy,”  said  Colonel  Bob. 

“The  Egyptians  had  a  great  many  gods,  but  the  chief  one  was 
Osiris,  and  Isis  was  his  wife.  Horus  was  their  son  and  is  shown 
in  the  pictures  having  the  head  of  a  hawk.  Dogs  and  cats  were 
sacred,  and  so  was  the  beetle,  and  anybody  who  killed  one  was 
put  to  death  himself. 

“Now,  when  these  people  died,  they  thought  that  their  souls 
stayed  near  their  bodies,  so  of  course  they  wanted  to  keep  their 
bodies  until  the  Judgment  Day,  when  the  soul  would  return. 
They  had  a  wonderful  method  of  embalming  and  wrapping  the 
body  which  preserved  it.  And  they  placed  all  sorts  of  useful 
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things  in  the  tomb:  food,  furniture,  jewelry,  everything  that  the 
person  had  used  in  life.” 

Colonel  Bob  pointed  to  the  mummy  who  had  once  been  a  great 
Pharaoh  and  who  had  oppressed  the  unfortunate  Children  of 
Israel  and  driven  them  into  the  Red  Sea. 

“But  here  is  the  mummy  of  a  little  princess,”  he  said,  “who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  one  who  found  the  infant  Moses  in  the  bull- 
rushes  when  she  went  bathing.  I  like  to  believe  it,  and  to  pic¬ 
ture  her  at  the  edge  of  the  Nile  where  she  found  the  strange  baby. 

“And  now,”  said  the  Colonel  as  they  left  the  museum,  “I  have 
a  surprise  for  you — a  very  nice  one.” 

“Tell  it,”  said  Bobby.  “Please.” 

“How  would  you  like  to  go  camping  on  the  desert  near  the 
Sphinx?  Ride  on  a  camel,  sleep  in  a  tent,  and  have  your  supper 
cooked  on  a  bonfire?” 

“Honest  Injun?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Honest  Egyptian,”  answered  Colonel  Bob. 

And  that  very  afternoon  they  started.  Other  people  went, 
too.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  by  automobile,  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  fun  began  when  they  got  out  of  the 
cars  and  climbed  on  to  the  camels  that  were  squatted  in  the  sand 
waiting  for  them. 

Then  the  camels  got  up.  First  in  front  and  then  in  the  back. 
Bobby  was  sure  that  he  would  fall  off.  Colonel  Bob  s  camel  boy 
was  called  Yankee  Doodle,  and  Bobby’s  Skiddoo. 

Other  camel  boys,  in  fezzes  and  long,  colored  nightgowns, 
trotted  along  beside  their  camels,  trying  to  sell  all  sorts  of  things, 
or  tell  fortunes  in  the  sand. 

Soon  the  procession  wound  around  the  Pyramids  which  have 
stood  there  since  2900  B.  C.,  and  past  the  Sphinx  who  sits  in  the 
sand  like  an  enormous  lion  with  his  paws  stretched  out  in  front  of 
him.  Bobby  knew  that  the  Pyramids  were  built  by  the  Kings 
while  they  were  yet  living,  for  their  own  tombs.  Each  one  wanted 
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his  to  be  the  greatest,  so,  instead  of  building  palaces  to  live  in,  they 
spent  all  their  time  and  money  in  building  tombs  to  be  dead  in. 
There  are  many  of  these  along  the  Nile,  but  the  biggest  are  the 
three  near  Cairo. 

But  one  of  the  great  kings  struck  out  for  himself  and  did  some¬ 
thing  different  when  he  had  the  Sphinx,  or  the  god  of  the  morning, 
carved  out  of  a  rock  near  the  Pyramids;  the  head  is  supposed  to 
look  like  his  own.  Now  its  face  is  battered  and  marred,  worn 
down  by  the  whirling  sands  of  the  desert  and  shots  from  Arab 
soldiers. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  the  Great  Pyramid  which  looks  like 
a  huge  pile  of  rocks  rising  to  the  sky. 

‘‘Think  of  it,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  “They  had  no  building 
machinery  in  those  days  and  all  of  these  great  stones  had  to  be 
lifted  and  pushed  up  there  by  human  beings.  It  took  one  hundred 
thousand  men  over  twenty  years  to  build  it.” 

“What’s  inside?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Nothing.  Everything  has  been  taken  to  the  museum  where 
you  were  today,”  answered  Colonel  Bob. 

Then  they  rode  quietly  on  over  the  soft  sand  till  they  came 
to  the  camp  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  went  down  it  began  to  get  cold  and  they  all 
gathered  around  the  big  bonfire  where  a  cook  was  preparing  their 
supper.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  sheiks,  camel  drivers 
and  Bedouins  in  their  long  robes  standing  about,  and  the  camels 
resting  in  the  sand  back  of  them,  and,  rising  far  into  the  night 
sky,  the  three  great  Pyramids. 

After  supper  a  conjurer  performed  wonderful  tricks  with 
nothing  but  a  little  wand,  an  egg  and  a  red  silk  handkerchief.  All 
sorts  of  things  happened  such  as  live  rabbits,  a  pigeon,  gold  coins, 
and  so  on.  But  nobody  understood  how! 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  slept  that  night  in  a  little  tent  pitched 
in  the  sand.  If  you’ve  never  done  it,  you  don’t  know  what  a  funny 
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feeling  it  is  to  wake  at  sunrise  and  look  out  on  the  Sahara  Desert 
— the  world’s  greatest  desert,  as  big  as  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  dressed  in  a  hurry,  and  when  they 
stepped  out  of  the  tent  there  sat  Skiddoo  and  Yankee  Doodle 
waiting  for  them.  The  camel  boys  had  probably  been  there  all 
night,  for  when  they  have  served  you  once  you  become  their  special 
property  and  they  watch  your  every  move. 

“Good  morning,  Big  Meester!”  they  said.  Bobby  was  the 
“Little  Meester!”  Yankee  Doodle  could  speak  English  fairly  well, 
and  was  delighted  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  to  anybody  who  would 
listen.  He  told  them  that  he  had  been  born  on  an  oasis,  and  hoped 
some  day  to  travel  with  a  caravan  and  carry  a  gun! 

Oases  dot  the  desert,  and  are  really  green  islands  of  palm  trees 
in  the  great  waste  of  sand.  Wherever  a  spring  juts  up  from  the 
underground  rivers  the  soil  becomes  very  fertile  and  is  covered  with 
date  palms,  lemon  and  orange  groves.  The  Arabs  claim  that  if 
they  push  a  stick  into  the  sand  and  pour  water  on  it  the  next  day 
it  will  be  a  palm  tree.  The  oases  of  the  desert  are  the  only  places 
where  people  can  live,  and  the  caravan  routes  lead  from  one  to 
the  other  across  the  miles  and  miles  of  sand.  The  people  live  in 
little  mud  huts  without  windows,  surrounded  with  mud  walls. 
These  are  farmers  like  Yankee  Doodle’s  family.  Then  there  are 
some  who  have  no  settled  home,  and  roam  from  one  oasis  to  the 
other  with  their  camels  and  tents.  But  the  bands  of  fierce  robbers 
who  travel  on  fast  camels,  armed  with  spears  and  other  weapons, 
are  feared  by  all. 

As  the  Colonel  and  Bobby  stood  there,  Yankee  Doodle  pointed 
off  toward  the  South  where  they  could  see  a  long  caravan  moving 
slowly  away  into  the  distance.  It  looked  to  them  as  if  there  were 
a  hundred  or  more  camels,  and  many  men.  Yankee  Doodle  said 
that  it  would  take  them  about  three  months  if  they  were  crossing 
the  entire  desert,  and  that  they  were  probably  carrying  “tings  from 
Europe”  to  the  people  on  the  distant  oases.  On  the  return  trip 
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the  caravan  would  bring  ivory,  dates,  gold-dust  and  wool.  These 
rich  caravans  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  robber  bands  who 
are  lying  in  wait  for  them.  The  fearful  sand  storms  that  sweep 
the  desert,  and  sometimes  last  for  days  also  add  to  their  perils. 
When  the  sky  begins  to  darken  and  the  air  is  filled  with  dust  and 
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small  stones,  the  camels  know  what  to  expect  and  kneel  in  the 
sand  and  bury  their  heads,  while  the  men  squat  close  to  the  animals, 
covering  their  heads  till  the  storm  passes. 

“Some  day  Yankee  Doodle  have  big  caravan  and  travel  the 
great  desert,”  said  the  camel  boy  proudly. 

“Some  day  I’ll  cross  the  desert,  too,  on  an  airplane,”  said 
Bobby  looking  up  at  the  one  that  was  circling  over  head. 

“But  not  this  day,”  said  the  Colonel,  “for  we  must  be  getting 
back  to  Cairo  and  be  on  our  way  back  to  the  Reliable.”  So  they 
gathered  their  things  together  and  set  forth  again,  camel-back, 
winding  around  the  Pyramids  and  Sphinx  to  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

Yankee  Doodle  and  Skiddoo  were  all  smiles  and  bows  when 
the  Big  Meester  gave  them  each  a  tip  which  pleased  them  very 
much. 

“Good-by,  Little  Meester,  you  come  back  in  big  American  air¬ 
plane  and  fly  over  great  Sahara  Desert,”  called  the  camel  boys 
as  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  drove  away  in  the  automobile  toward 
Cairo. 

Bobby  left  the  desert  with  a  fine,  healthy  coat  of  tan  from  the 
hot  Egyptian  sun,  and  plenty  of  the  Sahara’s  sand  on  his  clothes. 
He  knew  he  would  always  remember  the  great,  silent  Pyramids, 
the  Sphinx,  and  the  broad  peaceful  Nile. 
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Chapter  V 

INDIA— AND  MONKEYS 

WHEN  Bobby  and  the  Colonel  stepped  off  the  train  at  Suez 
there  they  found  the  friendly  old  Reliable ,  waiting  for  them, 
after  her  trip  through  the  canal.  Home  again!  Bobby’s  friend, 
Kinkey,  and  the  sailor  were  waving  frantically  from  an  upper 
deck. 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  something  was  up,”  said  Colonel  Bob, 
with  a  sharp  eye  on  Bobby’s  ship  friends.  Colonels  have  a  way 
of  seeing  a  great  deal  at  a  glance.  As  soon  as  Bobby  met  Kinkey 
and  the  sailor  he  was  sure  of  it,  for  they  whispered  the  news  and 
all  three  of  them  hurried  to  a  dark  corner  on  a  lower  deck. 

“Ssh,  it’s  against  the  Captain’s  orders,”  said  the  sailor  as  he 
pushed  aside  some  big  bales  and  boxes. 

One  little  squeal  escaped  Bobby,  when  a  tiny  monkey  ran  like 
a  flash  up  his  arm  and  perched  on  his  shoulder.  Such  a  friendly 
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little  monkey!  His  eyes  were  bright 
and  intelligent  and  his  coat  was 
like  silk.  He  grabbed  hold  of 
Bobby’s  finger  with  a  cold  little 
claw  like  a  tiny  hand,  all  pink 
inside.  It  was  the  proudest  moment 
of  Bobby’s  life,  for  now  he  was 
the  owner  of  a  monkey!  Then  he 
counted  out  one  dollar  of  his  spend¬ 
ing  money,  for  the  sailor.  That  is  the  price  of  a  monkey  at  Suez. 

“He’s  a  smart  little  monk,”  said  the  sailor,  “and  you  can  teach 
him  any  number  of  tricks.” 

“We’ll  begin  right  away,  won’t  we,  Kinkey?”  said  Bobby. 

“Tomorrow  morning,”  said  Kinkey,  “for  I  must  go  and  run 
the  elevator  now.”  So  the  monkey  was  put  back  in  his  hiding 
place,  tied  with  a  rope,  and  given  a  pan  of  water  and  a  banana. 
Then  the  conspirators  left  for  the  night. 

Bobby  could  think  of  nothing  else.  And  he  couldn’t  decide  on 
a  name.  At  first  he  thought  that  he  would  like  to  name  the  mon¬ 
key  after  himself,  and  perhaps  call  him  Junior,  the  way  lots  of 
people  do.  But  in  the  end  he  settled  on  Jocko  which  is  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  name  for  monkeys  everywhere.  He  didn’t  tell  Uncle  Bob  a 
word  about  Jocko  because  it  was  to  be  a  grand  surprise.  He’d 
teach  Jocko  some  swell  tricks  such  as  shaking  hands  and  saluting 
like  a  soldier,  then  he’d  take  him  up  on  deck  and  show  him  off. 

But,  alas! — when  Bobby  and  Kinkey  went  down  to  the  hiding 
place  very  early  the  next  morning  Jocko  had  vanished.  They 
hunted  high  and  low,  but  he  was  gone.  Then  they  discovered  the 
chewed  end  of  the  rope  and  realized  that  Jocko  had  escaped  and 
was  hiding  somewhere  on  the  ship.  What  were  they  to  do?  Bobby 
and  Kinkey  were  two  badly  scared  boys. 

Just  as  soon  as  that  monkey  found  himself  free,  he  scampered 
up  the  steps,  too  quick  for  anyone  to  catch,  and  went  directly  to 
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the  Captain’s  room,  which  is  the  very  worst  thing  a  monkey  can 
do  when  taking  an  ocean  voyage — especially  if  the  Captain  has 
forbidden  his  kind  on  the  ship.  This  little  monkey  arrived  just 
after  a  steward  had  left  the  Captain’s  breakfast  tray  in  his  room. 
But,  but,  but — when  the  Captain  came  in,  there  sat  the  little  ras¬ 
cal  eating  his  grapefruit!  One  long  jump  between  the  surprised 
Captain’s  feet,  over  the  stairs,  along  a  rail,  down  some  ropes,  and 
the  monkey  was  out  of  sight  again.  Then  the  hunt  started.  It 
was  very  exciting  for  everybody  but  Bobby  and  Kinkey  and 
the  sailor.  Jocko  was  no  longer  a  secret.  The  news  spread  like 
wild-fire  and  all  the  passengers  began  looking  into  closets  and 
under  beds,  for  a  runaway  monkey  is  not  a  welcome  passenger 
on  shipboard.  The  chase  ended  in  the  pantry,  where  a  number 
of  cups  and  plates  were  broken  by  the  runaway.  It  seemed  to 
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Bobby  that  everybody  on  shipboard  was  looking  at  him  when 
the  Captain  said,  “Who  owns  this  monkey?” 

Bobby  wondered  if  the  people  could  see  his  knees  shaking. 
Would  he  be  put  in  “irons”  the  way  sailors  are  in  stories?  Colonel 
Bob  looked  at  him  with  a  stern  eye  and  Bobby  knew  that  he  was 
expected  to  tell  the  truth.  “I  own  the  monkey,”  he  said  in  a  very 
small  voice.  After  that  things  were  not  quite  so  bad.  The  monkey 
was  locked  in  a  cage  with  orders  to  be  put  ashore  at  the  next  port. 

“Well,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “you  just  missed  getting  into  trouble, 
old  man.  I  think  we’d  better  go  up  and  look  over  the  rail  at  the 
Red  Sea,  and  forget  all  about  it.” 

As  for  the  Red  Sea,  it  isn’t  red  at  all,  but  very  much  bigger 
than  it  appears  on  the  map,  and  you  can’t  see  any  land  at  all. 
Colonel  Bob  began  to  talk  about  India,  for  they  would  be  there 
in  a  few  days  now. 

“Is  that  where  we  will  leave  Jocko?”  asked  Bobby.  “Poor, 
homesick  little  monkey,  so  far  from  his  family!” 

“Most  likely,”  answered  Colonel  Bob. 

“Are  monkeys  always  mischievous?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Well,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “there  is  an  old,  old  fairy  story 
told  in  India  about  a  monkey  who  was  a  hero.  He  was  born  away 
up  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  grew  to  be  so  big  that  he  was 
made  the  leader  of  a  band  of  eighty  thousand  monkeys. 

“Now,  there  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ganges  a  great 
mango  tree,  whose  leaves  were  so  thick  that  it  looked  like  a  green 
mountain-top.  And  the  mangoes  which  grew  on  this  tree  were 
the  largest  and  sweetest  in  the  whole  of  India. 

“One  day  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  dropped  into  the  Ganges 
and  went  floating  down  stream  to  the  sacred  city  of  Benares.  And 
there  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  King,  who  was  bathing  in 
the  river,  found  the  mango,  ate  it,  and  decided  that  it  was  the 
most  delicious  thing  that  he  had  ever  tasted.  He  wanted  another. 
But  none  knew  where  it  came  from.  However,  they  decided  to 
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search  for  the  mango  tree,  and  so  they  started  up  the  great  river 
in  boats.  They  finally  came  to  where  it  stood,  overhanging  the 
Ganges,  and  there  they  stopped.  Weary  after  the  long  journey, 
they  fell  asleep,  but  the  King  was  awakened  by  a  noise  overhead. 
In  the  branches  of  the  tree  he  saw  a  great  band  of  monkeys  eating 
the  mangoes  as  fast  as  they  could. 

This  must  stop,  cried  the  King,  who  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Benares  to  eat  those  mangoes  himself.  And  he  gave  an  order 
that  every  monkey  should  be  killed. 

“  ‘What  shall  we  do?’  said  the  monkeys  to  their  leader. 

Do  not  fear,  I  shall  save  you,’  said  he.  And  springing  from 
the  topmost  branch  of  the  mango  tree,  he  leaped  to  another  and 
another,  until  he  was  out  of  reach  of  the  enemj^,  then  to  the  ground 
where  he  stripped  a  bamboo  tree  and  made  a  rope  strong  enough 
to  bear^  great  weight.  With  this  he  made  a  bridge.  Unfortunately 
it  was  just  too  short.  So  this  heroic  monkey,  with  his  own  body, 
completed  the  distance,  and  the  band  of  eighty  thousand  monkeys 
running  across  his  back,  over  the  bamboo  rope  escaped  to  safety. 

“The  King,  watching  all  this  from  the  ground,  was  greatly 
impressed  with  what  the  brave  monkey  had  done  and  requested 
him  to  come  down  and  talk  it  over. 

“But,  alas,  the  heroic  monkey’s  back  was  broken  after  being 
used  as  a  bridge  for  his  band  of  eighty  thousand! 

“The  King  assisted  him  to  climb  down,  nursed  him  with  his 
own  hands  and  clothed  him  in  a  fine  yellow  robe,  but  to  no  avail 
The  noble  monkey  soon  died.  They  made  a  great  funeral  pyre 
for  him,  as  is  the  custom  in  India,  and  the  ceremonies  lasted  for 
seven  days.  A  shrine  was  built  in  his  honor,  and  the  King,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  splendid  example  of  loyalty  to  his  subjects,  ruled  wisely 
and  well  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

“And  that’s  the  Hindu  fairy  story  about  the  monkey  hero  ” 
said  Colonel  Bob. 

“Tell  something  more,”  said  Bobby. 
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‘‘Well,  in  India  there  is  a  religion  which  teaches  what  they 
call  the  ‘transmigration  of  souls,’  which  means  that  after  death 
your  soul  may  find  itself  in  another  body,  possibly  in  that  of  an 
animal.  It’s  all  according  to  how  you  have  lived.  This  is  taught 
by  the  Brahmins  and  explains  why  animals  are  hardly  ever  killed 
in  India.  One  of  the  first  things  you’ll  notice  will  be  the  sacred 
cows,  doing  exactly  as  they  please  everywhere. 

“Beside  the  Brahmin  religion  there  were  others,  but  one  which 
was  better  in  every  way  was  started  eight  hundred  years  before 
Christ  was  born,  by  a  young  prince,  called  by  the  people  Buddha. 
Seeing  so  much  misery  all  about  him,  he  decided  that  it  was  wrong 
for  some  to  be  favored,  as  he  himself  was,  with  every  comfort  and 
luxury,  while  others  were  miserable  and  in  want.  So  he  left  his 
father’s  palace  and  devoted  himself  to  helping  the  unfortunate. 
He  was  so  good  and  so  pure  that  the  people  worshipped  him  as  a 
god,  built  idols  to  honor  him,  and  even  sent  missionaries  to  far 
away  China  and  Japan  to  spread  the  teachings  of  this  holy  man. 
As  we  travel  along,  we  will  see  these  great  idols  everywhere. 

“Notwithstanding  the  fine  teachings  of  Buddha,  among  the 
Brahmins  in  India  grew  up  a  great  evil,  which  is  little  better  today 
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than  it  was  centuries  ago.  It  is  the  Caste  System,  which  means 
class  system,  and  is  almost  a  religion  in  that  country.  Those 
whose  forefathers  were  carpenters,  or  princes,  or  street-sweepers, 
or  warriors,  must  follow  exactly  in  their  footsteps.  This  is  all  very 
well  if  one  happens  to  be  born  into  a  good  position ;  otherwise  a  man 
no  matter  how  hard  he  might  work,  must  stay  in  the  lowly  class 
in  which  he  is  born.  Those  of  the  very  lowest  caste  of  all  are  called 
Untouchables,  and  these  unfortunates  must  hide  themselves  from 
sight  when  another  of  a  higher  caste  passes  by. 

“Now  India,  you  know,  is  about  one  half  as  large  as  our  United 
States,  but  there  are  three  times  as  many  people  living  there  as 
in  our  country,  so  oftentimes  food  is  scarce,  and  there  are  terrible 
famines  when  the  crops  fail. 

“Think  of  it!  One  hundred  and  forty  seven  different  languages 
are  spoken  there;  people  of  all  races  and  colors  live  in  India. 

“Nearly  every  variety  of  vegetation  is  found  in  India,  for  the 
country  extends  from  the  North  Temperate  zone  far  into  the  Trop¬ 
ics.  The  great  range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  the  North 
rises  so  high  that  the  temperature  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Frigid 
zone.  As  for  animals,  there  are  the  lions,  tigers  and  elephants  of 
the  tropics  as  well  as  the  mountain  sheep  and  goats  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas  and  Tibet. 
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“It’s  a  strange  thing  that  a  great  country  the  size  of  India, 
with  so  many  millions  of  people,  should  be  governed  by  a  king 
living  on  a  little  island  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  But  such 
is  the  case,  for  the  King  of  England  is  known  also  as  the  Emperor 
of  India.  He  sends  his  representative,  who  is  called  the  Viceroy, 
to  live  there  and  rule  for  him.  Two  bodies  of  officials  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  Congress  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  capital  is  at 
Delhi,  which  was  the  capital  centuries  ago.  The  splendid  Gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  are  there,  and  the  old,  old  palaces  as  well,  which 
we  shall  see  when  we  travel  through  the  country. 

“For  many  years  Great  Britain  has  controlled  India,  and  this 
is  the  way  it  happened.  Long  ago,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  chief  article  sent  to  Europe  from  India  was  pepper. 
It  was  carried  in  Dutch  ships,  for  at  that  time  Holland  had  many 
vessels  and  controlled  the  trade.  Realizing  this,  the  Dutch 
doubled  the  price  of  pepper.  The  British  objected  and  refused  to 
pay  it.  So  they  started  a  company  of  their  own  which  they  called 
the  East  India  Company.  It  was  successful  from  the  first,  and  in 
time  the  Dutch  were  driven  out  of  India  and  the  British  were  left 
in  control,  working  with  the  native  states  which  were  ruled  over 
by  native  princes. 

“India  is  a  very  difficult  country  to  rule,  for  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  languages  spoken,  and  most  of  the  330  million 
people  cannot  read  or  write.  Many  races  have  settled  in  this  fertile 
plain,  and  each  brought  with  it  a  language  and  a  religion  of  its 
own.  No  wonder  these  peoples  are  suspicious  of  one  another,  and 
have  many  fierce  disputes.” 

“How  soon  will  we  be  there?”  asked  Bobby. 

“In  three  days  we  land  at  Bombay,”  answered  the  Colonel. 
“And  that  means  our  thinnest  clothes,  for  it  will  be  hot  as  blazes.” 

Bobby  began  to  picture  to  himself  what  Bombay  would  be 
like.  Elephants,  lions  and  tigers,  rajahs  and  palaces,  all  very  grand 
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and  very  much  like  a  circus.  But  it  wasn’t  quite  like  that.  The 
Reliable  anchored  out  in  the  great  bay,  where  there  were  scores 
of  ships  from  everywhere.  They  went  in  a  tender  to  the  pier. 

“See,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  pointing  to  a  great  white  arch  where 
they  were  to  land,  “that  is  called  The  Gateway  to  India.  It  was 
built  to  celebrate  the  visit  of  the  English  King  and  Queen  some 
years  ago.”  Bobby  looked  around.  No  elephants,  no  lions  and 
tigers  in  sight.  But  he  heard  a  strange,  thin  piping  sound  which 
he  didn’t  understand. 

“Snakes,”  said  Colonel  Bob. 

“Where?”  asked  Bobby.  But  they  weren’t  hard  to  see,  for 
right  in  front  of  him  were  fakirs,  squatting  among  their  baskets 
of  coiled  snakes,  and  the  piping  sound  was  made  with  a  reed,  the 
same  weird  tune  that  for  centuries  has  been  used  to  attract  these 
deadly  reptiles. 

“You’ll  see  these  snake  charmers  all  through  India,”  said  Colonel 
Bob,  “and  they  handle  the  reptiles  as  we  would  so  many  ropes. 
They  can  do  many  wonderful  tricks  with  them  if  you  care  to  see 
them.” 

Before  Bobby  could  answer,  one  of  the  ragged,  bare-footed 
fakirs  lifted  the  lid  of  a  basket  and  a  big  cobra  reared  its  head  sud¬ 
denly  and  shot  out  a  darting  tongue.  The  snake  charmer  held 
by  a  cord,  a  little  furry  animal,  called  a  mongoose,  no  bigger  than 
a  rat.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  start  a  fight  between  the  cobra 
and  the  mongoose.  It  always  ends  the  same  way,  for  the  big,  poi¬ 
sonous  reptile  is  no  match  for  the  mongoose,  who  like  a  flash,  catches 
the  reptile  behind  the  head,  and  with  its  sharp  teeth  breaks  the 
cobra’s  neck. 

“I  don’t  like  this,”  said  Bobby.  “What  I  want  to  see  is 
elephants.” 

“Well,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “we’ll  keep  an  eye  out  for  elephants 
if  you’ll  promise  not  to  buy  one  and  take  it  on  the  ship,  for  now 
you  know  exactly  what  the  Captain  thinks  about  animals.” 
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Walking  through  the  great  arch  they  found  themselves  in  a 
big  modern  city  of  broad  avenues  and  fine  buildings.  But  when 
the  automobile  in  which  they  rode  turned  into  the  streets  where 
the  native  bazaars  were,  it  was  quite  different.  Fat,  gray  cows 
wandered  about,  sleeping  on  the  sidewalks,  nibbling  vegetables 
from  the  market  stands,  and  doing  exactly  as  they  chose.  The 
dark-skinned  people  wrapped  in  cotton  prints  seemed  to  squat 
on  their  heels  with  nothing  to  do.  But  there  are  great  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  in  Bombay  where  many  people  do  work. 

They  rode  up  Malabar  Hill  where  the  rich  Parsees  live,  past 
the  Towers  of  Silence,  where  they  take  their  dead.  The  Parsees 
are  great  merchants  and  bankers,  and  very  intelligent.  They  came 
from  Persia  centuries  ago,  and  are  fire  worshippers. 
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TO  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD 

I  ATE  that  night,  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  started  out  on  a  train 
-/  for  their  long  trip  through  India.  They  were  going  more 
than  three  thousand  miles.  Such  surprising  things  happened! 
Bobby  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  “Boy”  who  would  go  along 
to  act  as  their  servant,  look  after  their  bedding,  and  be  generally 
useful.  He  expected  to  see  someone  like  Kinkey,  but  instead  the 
Boy  was  a  tall,  thin,  brown  man,  with  a  square  cut,  black  beard, 
a  huge  yellow  turban,  loose  blue  cotton  suit,  and  bare  feet. 

The  sleeping  car  was  quite  different  from  the  ones  Bobby  had 
travelled  in  at  home:  for  everyone  takes  his  own  bedding  and 
towels  in  a  big  roll,  which  the  Boy  makes  up  into  a  bed  at  night, 
and  folds  out  of  sight  during  the  day;  and  there  are  little  rooms 
or  compartments  for  two  or  four,  with  a  corridor  running  along 
one  side  of  the  car. 

It  was  great  fun.  Bobby  climbed  into  the  upper  berth  where 
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he  slept  well,  and  dreamed  of  elephants — which  was  queer  enough, 
for  the  next  morning  Colonel  Bob  called  to  him  to  come  down 
and  look  out  of  the  window.  In  a  freight  car  near  them  was  a  big 
elephant  and  a  little  one,  as  well  as  several  camels. 

As  they  were  looking  out,  the  servant  knocked  and  handed  in 
a  little  tray  of  toast  and  tea.  “Chota  hazri,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“which  means  early  morning  tea.  Breakfast  will  be  along  later.” 
As  they  drank  it,  they  watched  the  people  in  the  stations,  who 
were  either  lying  about  on  the  pavement  like  bundles  of  old  rags, 
or  squatting  on  their  heels  motionless.  It  is  cold  at  night  and  in 
the  early  morning  in  India  and  grows  gradually  hotter  during  the 
day. 

At  every  station  there  were  beggars  and  beggars,  mostly  tiny 
little  brown  children,  without  a  stitch  of  clothes,  or  very  old  peo¬ 
ple  who  looked  far  gone  with  starvation.  Each  held  out  a  hand 
and  whined,  “Backsheesh.” 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  ate  their  meals  in  the  dining  car  which 
was  quite  like  the  ones  they  were  used  to  back  home,  except  that 
the  waiters  were  barefooted! 

Two  nights  and  one  day  they  travelled  until  they  reached 
Agra,  where  their  faithful  Boy  lifted  off*  their  baggage  and  would 
patiently  wait  for  their  return. 

“Now,  Bobby  ”  said  the  Colonel,  “you  must  keep  your  eyes 
open.’ 

“Elephants?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Not  yet,”  said  the  Colonel,  “but  the  most  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  world — the  Taj  Mahal.” 

They  left  the  station  in  an  automobile  and  rode  through  the 
town  of  Agra,  out  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  River.  Stop¬ 
ping  in  front  of  a  great,  red  sandstone  gateway,  they  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Bobby  thought  it  was  like  the 
dream  of  some  fairy  of  far  away  times.  It  didn’t  seem  real  at  all, 
but  it  was,  and  they  walked  down  the  long  marble  walk  beside 
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the  pool  and  entered  the  great  arched  doorway.  Colonel  Bob 
pointed  out  the  lace-like  marble  carvings  and  the  inlaid  panels, 
where  diamonds  and  pearls  once  gleamed. 

“Who  lives  here?”  asked  Bobby. 

“It’s  a  Queen’s  burial  place — the  Taj  Mahal,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“It  was  built  by  Shah  Jehan  for  his  beloved  wife.  The  best  trea¬ 
sure  of  India,  marble  and  gold  inlaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
were  used  in  it.  Artists  from  far  away  Italy  directed  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  a  story  that  when  it  was  completed,  Shah  Jehan 
had  their  eyes  put  out  so  that  they  could  never  duplicate  their 
work.  Thousands  of  people  labored  for  twenty-two  years  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  It  is  like  a  great  carved  lily,  isn’t  it?  set  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  reflecting  its  whiteness  in  a  mirror  pool. 

“There  are  two  very  important  names  to  remember  in  Indian 
history,  one  is  Akbar  the  Great,  and  the  other,  that  of  his  grand¬ 
son,  Shah  Jehan.  They  were  great  Moghul  emperors,  who  built 
most  of  the  fine  things  that  we  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world  to  see.  Cruel  warriors,  but  great  builders. 

Now  we  must  see  the  great  fort  of  Agra,  built  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  Akbar  the  Great,”  said  the  Colonel.  “This  was  planned 
as  a  refuge  in  time  of  war,  but  later  Shah  Jehan  turned  it  into  a 
gorgeous  palace  and  mosque.  Here  you  will  see  the  famous  Pearl 
Mosque.” 

But  the  great  fort  of  Agra  made  Bobby  imagine  things,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  Colonel  told  him  about  the  terrible  Mutiny  of  1857, 
when  six  thousand  English  people  found  refuge  here  from  the 
natives  who  were  trying  to  overthrow  the  British  rule. 

And  in  this  very  fort,  the  selfish  son  of  Shah  Jehan  imprisoned 
his  father  because  he  wished  to  become  the  emperor  himself. 

“He  was  wicked,  and  I  hope  he  got  his,”  said  American  Bobby. 

From  there  they  drove  to  another  city,  deserted  like  Pompeii, 
though  still  standing.  It  was  built  by  Akbar  and  within  miles  of 
red  sandstone  walls  stand  palaces,  bridges,  towers— and  all  empty, 
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except  for  some  black  diving  boys,  who  for  a  little  coin  leaped 
from  one  of  the  towers  into  the  shiny  pool  below.  And  that  night 
in  the  train  Bobby  dreamed  of  bloody  Moghul  emperors  instead 
of  elephants. 

“What  do  we  see  today?”  he  asked,  from  his  upper  berth  in 
the  train. 

“Elephants,”  said  the  Colonel. 

Bobby  began  to  dress  with  much  speed. 

“We  are  going  to  Jaipur,”  said  the  Colonel,  “but  will  only 
be  there  for  a  few  hours  so  that  you  can  see  some  elephants.  Jaipur 
is  a  native  state,  ruled  over  by  a  native  prince  called  a  maharaja.” 

This  all  sounded  pretty  fine  to  Bobby.  Elephants  and  princes. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  circus. 

Jaipur  is  a  walled  city  with  pink,  flat-roofed  houses,  hanging 
balconies,  arcaded  streets,  and  crowded  with  people  in  gaily  col¬ 
ored  costumes.  The  men  wear  bright  turbans  and  gowns,  while 
the  women  are  veiled  and  wear  dozens  of  heavy  anklets  and  brace¬ 
lets.  Crows,  parrots  and  pigeons  were  hopping  about,  and  camels 
tramped  silently  through  the  streets,  or  knelt,  waiting  to  set  forth 
on  some  distant  journey. 
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Then  came  the  elephants — the  Maharaja’s  elephants — fine  fel¬ 
lows,  each  ridden  by  an  attendant  in  a  white  coat  and  turban. 
They  were  larger  than  ordinary  elephants,  and  their  heads  had 
been  painted  in  bright  colored  designs,  huge  brass  chains  were 
around  their  necks,  and  their  tusks  bore  round  shining  balls  on 
the  tips.  Proudly  swaying  along  in  their  gorgeous  trappings,  they 
seemed  to  say  to  Bobby,  “Nothing  like  us  in  your  land  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.” 

The  procession  seemed  endless:  camels  heavily  laden,  bul¬ 
lock  carts  filled  with  veiled  women,  a  camel  ridden  by  a  long- 
bearded  old  man  who  might  have  been  Aladdin  himself,  in  his 
rich  turban  and  coat;  Arabian  horses,  ridden  by  the  Maharaja’s 
officials  in  gold  trappings  and  high  turbans,  came  by  with  a  groom 
running  ahead  to  clear  the  way. 

The  gleaming  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Maharaja  could  be 
seen  down  the  street,  but  Bobby  had  seen  enough  palaces  and 
not  enough  elephants,  so  they  moved  along  with  the  strange  crowd 
until  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  their  train. 

“Today,”  said  Colonel  Bob  as  they  dressed  in  their  train  com¬ 
partment  the  next  morning,  “we  are  going  to  see  some  more  of 
the  work  of  the  Moghul  emperors,  as  well  as  the  strange  street 
scenes  of  Delhi.” 

They  met  crowds  and  crowds  of  people  everywhere,  bullock 
and  buffalo  carts,  strange  tall  camel  carts,  tiny  mules  under  huge 
burdens,  and  all  the  while,  their  modern  automobiles  were  dart-  ^ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  confusion. 

Delhi  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  red  sandstone  pierced 
by  seven  great  gates  through  which  all  the  traffic  passes. 

“Now,  Bobby,”  said  the  Colonel,  “there  was  always  a  great 
amount  of  fighting  around  this  city  which  is  centuries  old,  so,  of 
course,  they  had  one  fort  after  another,  and  this  last  one  which 
we  shall  see  was  built  by  Shah  Jehan. 

“Great  rose-colored  walls  surround  the  marble  buildings  of 
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the  fort,  where  the  gold  and  inlaid  decorations  are  as  beautiful 
as  ever.  But  the  Peacock  Throne  is  gone — stolen,  and  carried 
away  into  Persia.  Nothing  like  it  has  since  been  seen.  Two  pea¬ 
cocks  of  solid  gold,  in  whose  fan-shaped  tails  were  sapphires,  pearls 
and  emeralds,  held  up  the  golden  throne,  and  on  top  of  the  pearl- 
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hung  canopy  was  a  parrot  carved  from  a  single  huge  emerald. 
No  wonder  Shah  Jehan  said  when  he  looked  at  it: 

“  ‘If  there  is  a  Paradise  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  this,  oh, 
it  is  this,  oh,  it  is  this.’ 

“Long  ago  Delhi  was  the  old  Moghul  capital  of  India,  then 
the  capital  moved  to  Calcutta;  but  King  George  had  it  moved 
back  again  to  Delhi,  and  now  the  great  Government  buildings 
are  there  as  well  as  avenues  of  fine  residences  and  hotels.  But 
the  old  palaces,  mosques  and  the  fort  are  what  interest  the  vis¬ 
itors  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.” 

They  went  through  the  bazaars  where  the  treasures  of  India 
are  spread  to  attract  buyers.  Bobby  saw  men  sitting  cross-legged 
carving  the  most  delicately  beautiful  things  from  great  ivory 
elephant  tusks.  Other  merchants  sold  shawls  so  fine  and  soft  that 
they  could  be  drawn  through  a  finger  ring. 

“I  want  to  buy  some  presents,”  said  Bobby. 

“All  right,  old  man,”  said  Uncle  Bob.  So  Bobby  selected  a 
carved  ivory  fan  for  one  of  the  aunts  and  a  beautiful  shawl  for 
the  other  one. 

“How  much?”  he  asked  the  merchant.  And  when  he  was  told 
how  many  rupees  his  presents  would  cost,  Bobby  began  to  empty 
his  pockets.  That  made  the  Colonel  laugh  for  poor  Bobby  had 
only  two  rupees. 

“Well,  anyway,”  said  Uncle,  “we’ll  take  the  presents,  and 
you  can  settle  with  me  later  on.”  So  they  started  back  to  the 
train,  and  Bobby  proudly  carried  the  packages  under  his  arm. 

“Where  do  we  go  tomorrow?”  asked  Bobby.  He  was  seeing 
so  much  that  he  expected  a  fresh  surprise  every  day. 

“Tomorrow  you  will  see  the  Ganges  River  that  you  have  stud¬ 
ied  about  in  your  geography.” 

“Yes,  I  remember,”  said  Bobby,  “it  rises  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.” 

“Right-o,”  said  the  Colonel.  “And  we  are  going  to  take  a 
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boat  ride  on  it.”  Which  they  did  the  next  morning,  and  saw  the 
strangest  sights  that  this  strangest  of  all  countries  has  to  offer. 

“Benares  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  River,  and  is 
the  holy  city  of  India.  Hordes  of  pilgrims  go  there  every  month 
to  worship  in  its  thousand  temples  and  to  bathe  in  the  sacred 
river.  They  believe  that  the  sins  of  those  who  go  there  will  be 
washed  away  forever,  and  anyone  dying  within  ten  miles  of  the 
city  will  be  certain  of  entering  heaven.” 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  when  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby 
arrived  in  Benares.  There  they  found  the  streets  packed  with  dark- 
skinned  people  in  simple  cotton  garments,  silently  making  their 
way  toward  the  river  bank.  They  all  carried  little  brass  bowls 
with  which  they  scooped  up  the  water  and  poured  it  over  their 
bodies.  Silently  praying,  some  drank  as  they  walked  into  the  river 
to  their  waists. 

Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  got  into  the  boat,  which  was  rowed 
down  the  river  by  men  dressed  in  white,  turbans  and  all.  Along 
the  way  were  temples  with  long  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to 
the  water.  On  the  steps  were  great  umbrellas  under  which  the 
bathers  rested  and  prayed.  It  was  all  very  quiet:  “Like  a  church,” 
thought  Bobby,  “and  certainly  not  like  Atlantic  City  or  any  other 
bathing  beach.”  Indeed,  in  India  one  rarely  sees  the  crowd  frolicking, 
as  in  other  lands. 

They  passed  the  burning  ghats  where  the  dead  are  burned 
on  piles  of  fagots,  for  that  is  the  custom  in  India.  When  they 
returned  they  climbed  the  steep  steps,  passed  all  the  fakirs  and 
beggars  and  the  holy  men  who  cover  themselves  with  ashes,  then 
found  their  way  back  into  the  town. 

“And,  of  course  you  want  to  visit  the  Monkey  Temple,”  said 
Colonel  Bob. 

Bobby  did.  The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  tall  trees 
which  are  packed  with  chattering  monkeys,  badly  behaved  mon¬ 
keys  not  friendly  ones  like  Jocko.  At  the  entrance  they  bought 
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pop-corn  to  feed  the  animals.  The  guards  warned  them  that 
the  rascals  had  been  known  to  bite  strangers.  Bobby  thought 
it.  was  great,  but  Colonel  Bob  said  he  couldn’t  stand  the  smell 
of  the  place,  so  they  got  into  their  car  and  went  to  the  hotel. 

As  they  sat  on  the  hotel  veranda,  a  fat  little  Hindu  in  a  tall 
yellow  turban  came  along  and  squatted  in  front  of  them.  Tak¬ 
ing  an  egg,  which  came  from  nowhere  at  all,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
said,  “Galli,  galli,  galli,”  slipped  the  egg  into  a  bag,  said  the  same 
word  three  times  again,  and  shook  the  bag  upside  down.  The  egg 
was  gone.  Then  suddenly  there  it  was  again.  He  did  it  twice,  then 
he  said  he’d  teach  Bobby  how  to  do  it  for  one  rupee. 

Out  came  the  rupee.  Bobby  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  said,  “Galli, 
galli,  galli,”  but  it  didn’t  work  at  all.  Then  the  magician  started 
all  over  from  the  beginning.  Bobby  tried  very  hard,  then  the 
magician  showed  him  how  it  was  done.  A  secret  pocket  was  in  the 
bag — and  that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  So  the  magician  gave  him 
the  egg  and  the  bag,  solemnly  told  him  not  to  tell  anybody,  and 
waddled  away.  Bobby  had  learned  a  sleight-of-hand  trick! 

He  grinned  when  he  thought  how  Kinkey’s  eyes  would  pop 
when  he  saw  that  trick. 

“And  now  for  a  long  ride  over  to  Calcutta,”  said  the  Colonel. 
Bobby  didn’t  object  to  that,  for  in  the  day  time  there  was  always 
so  much  to  be  seen  from  the  car  window:  monkeys  in  the  trees, 
and  once  a  wild  peacock  with  a  spread  tail;  heavily  laden  donkeys 

with  black  drivers;  a  camel  haul¬ 
ing  a  cart  loaded  with  a  family 
and  all  its  belongings;  water  buf¬ 
falo  working  on  the  farms  where 
the  buildings  are  simply  mud 
huts  with  straw  roofs. 

The  Boy  and  Bobby  had 
become  good  friends,  and  one  day 
Bobby  asked  him  where  all  the 
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lions  and  tigers  were.  He  said  that  they  stayed  in  the  bam¬ 
boo  jungles  till  night,  then  slipped  out  and  killed  the  cattle  or 
sometimes  people  of  the  lonely  farms  and  villages.  Often  as  many 
as  a  thousand  persons  are  killed  in  a  year  by  tigers. 

They  saw  men,  women  and  children  working  in  the  fields  but, 
they  all  looked  as  poor  and  miserable  as  their  own  little  huts  of 
a  single  room  and  no  furniture. 

Finally  when  they  reached  Calcutta  after  the  long  and  hot 
ride,  they  found  themselves  in  a  great  crowded  station  of  a  great 
crowded  city.  “The  Second  City  of  the  British  Empire”  it  is  called; 
London  is  the  “First.”  People  everywhere — brown,  black,  yellow 
and  white.  Carriages  with  fine  horses,  automobiles,  bullock  carts. 
And  sleek,  fat  sacred  cows  everywhere,  sauntering  along  the  side¬ 
walk  or  taking  an  afternoon  nap  in  the  middle  of  everything.  Wide 
avenues,  a  great  park  and  fine  buildings — the  work  of  the  English 
— contrast  strangely  with  the  crowded  native  quarters  where 
nothing  changes. 

They  visited  the  place  of  the  Black  Hole,  now  marked  by  a 
tablet  to  hold  in  memory  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  English 
people  imprisoned  for  one  terrible  night  when  only  twenty-three 
lived  to  tell  of  the  horrors  of  that  tiny  prison  cell. 

“How  did  it  happen?”  asked  Bobby. 

“That  was  in  the  days  of  The  Mutiny,”  said  Colonel  Bob, 
“which  started  for  a  strange  reason.  You  see,  it  is  against  the 
religious  teachings  of  many  of  these  people  to  touch  meat  or  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  from  an  animal.  When  the  Indians  in  the 
British  Army  were  ordered  to  bite  off  the  ends  of  the  cartridges, 
greased  with  tallow,  before  firing  the  guns,  they  rebelled,  and  so 
the  trouble  started  and  grew  into  a  terrible  mutiny.” 

They  visited  the  great  museum  built  in  memory  of  Queen 
Victoria  but  they  did  not  go  into  the  Kali  Temple  where  goats 
and  little  kids  are  sacrificed  to  the  bloodthirsty  gods.  Bobby, 
who  loves  animals,  didn’t  want  to  see  the  place.  Instead  they 
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went  to  the  Zoo,  a  big,  open  air  place  where  all  the  strange  birds 
and  animals  and  reptiles  known  to  India  are  in  cages.  Ten  ter¬ 
rible  Bengal  tigers  were  there,  lashing  their  tails  and  throwing 
themselves  against  the  bars  of  their  cages.  Bobby  shuddered  when 
the  keeper  pointed  out  one  known  to  have  killed  more  than  a 
hundred  men. 

“Now  for  the  hotel,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “for  lunch  and  to  pack 
our  warm  clothes,  and  start  for  the  ‘Roof  of  the  World’.”  Bobby 
knew  he  meant  the  Himalaya  Mountains  which  run  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  along  the  northern  border,  and  separate  India  from 
the  great  plateau  of  Tibet. 

“Mount  Everest  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  and  is 
more  than  twenty-nine  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  My  geog¬ 
raphy  said  so,”  remarked  Bobby  as  they  settled  themselves  in 
the  train. 

“Well,  I  hope  that  luck  is  with  us  and  that  we  see  the  big 
mountain,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “for  if  the  clouds  come  down  we 
won’t  see  anything  at  all.” 

Later  they  changed  into  a  funny  little  mountain  train  with 
a  funny  little  engine,  and  a  still  funnier  train  crew.  The  men 
were  barefooted,  but  their  heads  were  tied  up  in  rags  to  keep 
them  warm.  Two  of  them  perched  on  the  cow-catcher  like  mon¬ 
keys,  throwing  sand  on  the  slippery  rails.  The  train  panted  and 
puffed,  and  on  extra-sharp  curves  it  backed  down  on  to  a  switch, 
then  forward,  and  finally  up  where  the  fat  engineer  wanted  it  to  be. 

Bobby  imagined  he  could  see  the  bright  eyes  of  tigers  in  the 
deep  jungles  through  which  they  were  passing,  and,  as  they  climbed 
higher,  he  looked  down  the  steep  mountain  sides  and  across  the 
plains  of  Bengal.  With  every  hour,  the  train  climbed  a  thousand 
feet  higher  in  the  air,  so  that  it  grew  colder  and  colder. 

They  stopped  at  little  stations  all  along  the  way  and  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  pushing,  yelling  people,  who  looked  much 
like  American  Indians.  Of  course  they  demanded  backsheesh, 
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and  had  trinkets  to  sell.  The  women  were  decorated  with  heavy, 
hand-made  jewelry  set  with  coral  and  turquoise.  Their  entire  for¬ 
tunes  were  in  bracelets,  earrings,  anklets,  and  curious  gold  buttons 
in  their  nostrils.  The  men  wore  long,  dangerous-looking  knives 
hung  from  their  belts.  But  it  was  always  a  good-natured  crowd 
and  everybody  seemed  happy. 

When  the  train  reached  the  station  of  Darjeeling,  some  of 
these  same  women  wanted  to  carry  the  luggage.  But  Colonel  Bob 
shook  his  head,  for  as  he  said,  he’d  never  had  a  lady  porter  and 
didn’t  intend  to  begin  the  practice.  Then  the  rickshaw  coolies 
spied  the  travellers,  and  such  a  clamor  as  they  started.  Bobby 
hopped  into  one,  and  the  swift-footed  little  coolie  started  up  the 
steep  hill  on  a  gallop.  Colonel  Bob  followed  in  a  “dandy,”  which 
is  a  seat  swung  on  a  pole  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men. 
Above  them  the  town  of  Darjeeling  rose  in  layers  of  houses  up 
the  hillsides.  These  are  mostly  the  homes  of  Europeans,  who 
come  up  here  to  get  away  from  the  heat  of  the  lowlands  of  India. 

Finally  they  reached  the  big  hotel  on  the  hilltop,  and  then 
the  usual  fun  began — a  long  argument  about  tips.  “No  matter 
what  I  give  them,  the  rascals  would  keep  on  sputtering,”  said 

Colonel  Bob. 

Across  the  valley  they  could  dimly  see  the  snow-capped  moun- 
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tains,  range  after  range.  “If  you  set  the  Alps  down  there  in  that 
valley,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “you’d  never  see  them.  The  word 
Himalaya  means,  the  abode  of  snow,  and  it’s  a  good  name,  for 
these  big  chaps  are  always  covered  with  it.  No  living  being  has 
ever  climbed  Mt.  Everest,  and  won’t  unless  he  gets  there  in  an 
airplane.  But  these  mountains  are  the  hardest  of  any  to  see.  They 
are  nearly  always  covered  with  vapor.  But  we’ll  hope  for  the 
best  tomorrow  morning,  Bobby,  when  we  get  up  to  see  the  sun¬ 
rise  from  Tiger  Hill.” 

They  went  to  bed  that  night  with  chattering  teeth,  although 
they  had  a  tiny  fire  in  their  room.  At  three  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  their  room-boy  called  them,  when  he  brought  a  pot  of  tea  and 
some  toast.  It  was  time  to  start  for  Tiger  Hill.  Wrapped  up 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  they  climbed  on  their  donkeys.  Then 
began  the  steep  climb  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  where  they  were  to 
look  over  the  next  highest  mountain  to  the  very  highest  of  all. 
Luck  was  with  them!  Through  the  gold-colored  vapors,  they  saw 
the  great  Everest,  looking  like  a  huge  mass  of  pink  ice.  The  val¬ 
leys  below  were  filled  with  sparkling  mists,  and  the  whole  world 
seemed  made  of  frost. 

“That’s  something  to  remember  all  your  life,  old  man,”  said 
Colonel  Bob,  as  they  started  back  along  the  steep  road. 

They  met  men  selling  all  sorts  of  curios,  knives  and  prayer 
wheels  that  you  swing  by  a  handle,  round  and  round,  each  turn 
a  prayer,  which  saves  you  the  effort.  Bobby  bought  a  knife  for 
Kinkey,  and  Colonel  Bob  some  prayer  wheels  for  his  “lazy  friends 
back  home.”  Afterwards  they  wandered  about,  down  to  the  native 
market,  and  in  and  out  of  the  queer  little  shops. 

“Get  cooled  off  as  much  as  possible,”  said  the  Colonel,  “for 
this  afternoon  we  start  back  to  hot  Bombay  and  the  Reliable.” 
And  soon  after  they  were  on  their  way  down  the  mountain  sides, 
which  they  had  climbed  so  slowly  the  day  before.  Their  regular 
train  was  waiting  at  the  station  below,  and  yes,  there  was  their 
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Boy,  all  smiles  and  glad  to  see  them  again.  Then  the  long  journey 
to  Bombay  started — miles  and  miles.  And  they  were  both  very 
tired  when  the  train  finally  stopped  on  the  long  pier  beside  the 
tender,  which  took  them  out  to  the  Reliable  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  the  ship’s  orchestra  began  to  play 
as  they  went  up  the  gang  plank?  Home,  Sweet  Home!  There 
was  Kinkey,  hanging  over  the  rail,  and  he  was  very  much  excited 
over  the  knife  that  his  friend,  Bobby,  brought  him  from  “The 
Roof  of  the  World.” 

He  had  news  about  little  Jocko,  too.  Since  Bobby  couldn’t 
keep  him  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  monkey  had  a  good 
home.  So  Kinkey  had  given  Jocko  to  a  nice  English  soldier  who 
promised  to  make  him  the  Company  mascot  and  teach  him  lots 
of  tricks. 

The  Captain  asked  Bobby  if  he  had  brought  back  any  animals 
— a  lion  or  a  tiger,  or  perhaps  a  trick  elephant. 

“No,  sir,”  said  Bobby,  “no  animals,  but  I  know  a  trick!” 

“No?”  said  the  Captain. 

“Yes,”  said  Bobby.  And  the  Captain  never  guessed  how  it 
was  done. 
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Chapter  VII 

CROSSING  THE  EQUATOR 

“TTTE  ARE  going  to  see  a  great  amount  of  geography  in  the 
VV  next  few  weeks,  young  man,”  said  the  Colonel  one  morn¬ 
ing,  as  he  and  Bobby  were  taking  their  morning  walk  around  the 
deck  of  the  Reliable. 

“We  shall  have  a  look  at  Ceylon,  Burma,  Sumatra,  Java,  Sing¬ 
apore,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  China.  How  does  that  strike 
you?  We’ll  zigzag  back  and  forth  across  the  equator  and  sail 
through  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  South  China  Sea,  East  China  Sea, 
and  the  Yellow  Sea.” 

“What  will  we  see  first?”  asked  Bobby. 

“The  Pendant  Pearl  of  India.” 

“What  does  that  mean?” 

“Well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “you  know  that  Ceylon  hangs  down 
into  the  sea  below  India,  like  a  lady’s  earring,  and  since  the  fin¬ 
est  pearls  in  the  world  are  found  along  the  coast,  it  is  well  named 
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the  Pendant  Pearl.  You  are  also  going  to  see  elephants,  and  ele¬ 
phants,  as  well  as  jungles  that  are  full  of  tigers  and  leopards  and 
lions.” 

“Will  we  see  those,  too?” 

“I  hope  not,”  said  Colonel  Bob.  They  were  now  sailing  south 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  Bobby  thought 
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“And  another  thing,”  said  the  Colonel,  “the  Arabs  believe 
that  Ceylon  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  home  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
And  they  say  that  Adam’s  footprint,  measuring  about  three  feet, 
is  marked  in  a  rock  which  is  up  in  the  mountains.” 

Bobby  was  so  interested  in  the  idea  of  really  seeing  the  Garden 
of  Eden  and  Adam’s  footprint  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  and 
find  Kinkey  right  away,  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  had  heard 
a  good  many  things  about  Adam,  but  he  didn’t  know  that  he  had 
such  big  feet. 

But  as  for  Kinkey,  he  in  turn  had  something  to  tell  Bobby. 
He  was  going  to  be  tattooed.  Yes,  sir!  All  real  seamen  are.  One 
of  the  sailors  knew  how  to  do  it.  Bobby  thought  he’d  be  tattooed, 
too,  until  he  saw  it  being  done  to  Kinkey.  Then  he  decided  to  ask 
Colonel  Bob  first,  and  he  said,  “Decidedly  not.”  But  he  promised 
something  else  that  was  very  nice,  which  was  that  Bobby  could 
invite  Kinkey  to  go  ashore  with  them  the  next  day  when  they 
landed  at  Ceylon. 

“And,  who  knows?  You  boys  may  have  a  ride  on  an  elephant.” 
That  made  tomorrow  morning  seem  a  long  way  off,  but  it  finally 
came  and  Colonel  Bob  and  the  two  boys  were  among  the  first  to 
land.  The  harbor  was  full  of  ships,  big  and  little,  from  British 
warships  down  to  the  native  outrigger  canoes. 

“This  isn’t  like  India,  one  bit,”  said  Bobby,  looking  around. 
Colombo,  which  is  the  capital  and  seaport,  is  a  beautiful  place 
like  a  park  of  palm  trees  and  flower  beds,  and  the  people  all  seem 
happy  and  friendly.  They  rode  about  through  the  broad,  shady 
streets,  then  started  the  long  drive  up  through  the  hills  to  Kandy 
— not  candy.  The  old  capital  used  to  be  there  as  well  as  the 
Temple  of  the  Tooth.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  it  probably  would 
have  been  called  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth-ache,  if  the  name  of 
the  town  had  been  spelled  C-A-N-D-Y. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  Colonel,  “the  next  time  you  go  into  a 
grocery  store  when  you  get  home  again,  and  see  the  rows  of  neat 
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packages  of  tea,  rice,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  indigo,  and  pepper, 
you  can  think  of  this  day  in  Ceylon,  where  you  saw  all  of  those 
things  growing.” 

The  road  led  through  rich  plantations  where  men,  women  and 
children  were  working — pleasant-faced  brown  people  who  waved 
in  the  most  friendly  way.  The  men  dress  much  like  the  women, 
wearing  skirts,  and  their  long  hair  done  in  neat  top-knots  held 
with  a  shell  comb. 

They  travelled  miles  and  miles  through  cocoanut  groves  and 
then  through  rubber  plantations,  where  the  sap  drips  into  little 
buckets  and  later  finds  its  way  into  the  automobile  tires  on  our  cars. 
The  little  thatched  huts  of  the  natives,  perched  upon  stilts  and  set 
among  the  cocoanut  trees,  looked  comfortable  enough  to  live  in. 

As  they  neared  Kandy  they  began  to  meet  elephants  along 
the  road — big  fellows,  used  as  we  use  heavy  motor  trucks  for 
hauling.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  they  break  in  elephants  just  as 
we  do  horses,  teaching  them  to  plow  and  haul.  Then  they  came 
on  a  whole  group  of  them  taking  a  bath  in  the  river.  What  a  sight ! 
The  car  stopped,  and  Bobby  and  Kinkey  got  out  to  watch  the  fun. 
The  elephants  were  having  a  wonderful  time  throwing  water  over 
each  other  and  rolling  in  the  cool  river.  Their  drivers  superin¬ 
tended  the  job  and  were  very  particular  to  make  sure  that  their 
big  pets  came  out  really  clean.  All  the  time  they  kept  an  eye  on 
the  visitors  and  motioned  that  they  were  bringing  the  elephants 
up  to  the  road.  There  they  were  told  to  kneel,  and  Bobby  and 
Kinkey  were  lifted  onto  their  trunks  and  then  swung  up  on  their 
great  backs.  It  was  like  sitting  on  top  of  a  house.  Bobby  didn’t 
want  to  come  down  as  soon  as  the  Colonel  thought  he  should, 
but  as  they  were  blocking  the  road  and  it  was  time  for  them  to  be 
going  on  to  Kandy,  he  had  to.  The  Colonel  gave  a  rupee  to  each 
of  the  elephant  drivers,  and  they  were  on  their  way  again. 

First,  they  had  a  delicious  lunch  under  the  trees,  served  by  a 
happy  little  brown  man  with  a  top-knot  on  his  head;  then  a  look 
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at  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth— but  not  the  tooth  itself.  That  is 
far  too  sacred  and  is  hidden  away  in  four  different  caskets.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  Buddha  s  teeth. 

As  they  started  back  down  the  mountain  to  Colombo,  Colonel 
Bob  told  the  driver  to  take  them  first  to  the  beach  at  Mount  La- 
vinia  for  a  swim.  But  what  they  enjoyed  even  more  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  brown  people  in  the  water,  and  their  outrigger  canoes  which 

can’t  be  upset. 

And  to  finish  the  day,  Colonel  Bob  bought  each  of  the  boys 
an  elephant,  a  carved  one,  made  by  the  natives,  so  that  they  would 
always  remember  their  ride  in  this  Garden  of  Eden. 

Now  they  were  back  on  the  Reliable,  steaming  toward  Ran¬ 
goon,  a  seaport  of  Burma.  Bobby  heard  a  man  on  the  ship  telling 
that  there  are  more  elephants  in  Burma  than  in  any  other  country. 
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The  man  went  on  to  say  that  everyone  should  see  the  great 
lumber  yards  in  Rangoon  where  the  elephants  move  huge  piles 
of  lumber,  log  by  log,  and  almost  operate  the  mill  themselves. 
So,  of  course,  Colonel  Bob  promised  to  take  Bobby  to  see  them. 

It  was  a  twenty-five  mile  trip  up  the  Irawadi  River  from  the 
place  where  the  Reliable  anchored,  but  it  was  an  interesting  one 
and  Bobby  was  in  high  spirits  over  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
elephants  at  work.  And  it  proved  better  than  any  circus.  Some 
of  them  were  loading  logs  under  a  saw.  Very  carefully  they  put 
them  in  place,  not  the  fraction  of  an  inch  out,  so  that  the  saw 
might  work  exactly  right.  Others  were  lifting  logs  and  putting 
them  in  orderly  piles.  To  do  this  an  elephant  dropped  on  his 
knees,  pushed  his  tusks  under  the  log,  wrapped  his  trunk  around 
it,  and  so,  nicely  balanced,  carried  it  to  the  proper  place. 

“They  are  keener  than  their  bosses,”  said  Colonel  Bob  as  they 
watched  a  big  fellow  cleverly  pry  loose  a  log  that  had  become 
wedged  between  two  others.  Bobby  threw  the  driver  a  coin,  so 
he  told  the  elephant  to  make  a  bow,  which  he  did,  and  besides 
threw  his  trunk  in  the  air  and  “salaamed,”  as  they  say  in  the  East. 

“Gee,  I’d  like  to  have  him!”  said  Bobby. 

“Gee,  but  wouldn’t  you?”  said  the  Colonel.  “But  since  you 
can’t,  we’ll  go  and  see  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda.” 

“I’d  rather  stay  here,”  said  Bobby. 

“So  would  I,”  said  the  Colonel,  “but  just  the  same  we  must 
see  this  wonderful  temple  to  Buddha  which  is  one  of  the  three 
greatest  ‘churches’  in  the  world.  St.  Paul’s  in  London  and  St. 
Peter’s  in  Rome  are  the  other  two.” 

So  they  went.  And  as  in  other  Eastern  temples  and  mosques 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  unless  they  took  off  their  shoes 
and  stockings.  Over  the  entrance  hung  the  sign,  written  in  Bur¬ 
mese  and  English.  No  mistaking  it!  Off  they  came. 

The  golden  pagoda  which  stands  within  the  temple  grounds  is 
supposed  to  be  built  over  a  casket  which  contains  eight  hairs  from 
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the  head  of  Buddha — which  makes  the  place 
holy.  Uncle  Bob  said  that  Buddha  had  dis¬ 
tributed  himself  all  over  Asia!  This  great 
tower  is  covered  with  gold  leaf  and  glistens 
and  sparkles  in  the  sunshine.  It  can  be 
seen  for  miles  and  miles,  for  it  is  as  tall 
as  the  Washington  Monument.  All  around 
are  clustered  smaller  pagodas,  carved  and 
gaily  painted,  containing  monuments  of 
Buddha  in  silver  and  gold.  Crowds  of 
people  are  everywhere,  worshipping  or 
visiting  and  smoking,  men  and  women 
alike,  and  soft  temple  bells  are  ringing  all 
through  the  day  and  night. 


Rangoon,  the  capital  of  Burma,  is  like  all  other  big  cities  in 
the  East,  a  mixture  of  native  city  and  foreign,  with  fine  build¬ 
ings  and  wide  streets. 

What  Bobby  wanted  was  to  go  back  to  the  lumber  yard  and 
see  his  elephants  again,  but  it  was  time  to  go  down  and  get  on 
the  river  boat,  for  the  Reliable  was  to  sail  that  evening. 

“Where  are  we  going  next?”  asked  Bobby. 

“To  the  equator.” 

“The  geography  equator?” 

“The  very  same.  Latitude  nothing  at  all,  for  we  will  be  on 
the  boundary  line  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.” 

“Does  it  show?”  asked  Bobby,  though  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  his  geography  said  that  it  was  an  imaginary  line  running 
around  the  globe  midway  between  the  North  and  South  Poles. 

“Some  of  the  sailors  will  try  to  tell  you  that  it  shows,  and 
Father  Neptune  will  come  aboard,  and  since  you’ve  never  crossed 
the  equator  before,  he’ll  give  you  a  good  ducking  to  wash  off  the 
dust  from  the  northern  hemisphere  before  you  are  allowed  to  cross 
the  line.” 
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And  it  all  happened  just  as  the  Colonel  had  said,  though  of 
course  it  was  make-believe  and  done  for  fun.  Just  before  they 
reached  the  equator  a  strange  creature  appeared  from  nowhere 
at  all.  His  name  was  Triton,  he  said,  and  his  long  beard  dripped 
salt  water,  and  he  dragged  a  string  of  fish  behind  him.  His  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  warn  the  “greenhorns”  as  he  called  them,  who  had 
never  crossed  the  line. 

“That  means  you,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “go  and  hop  into  your 
bathing  suit  before  it  is  too  late.” 

Suddenly  Triton  blew  his  horn  and 
Father  Neptune  and  his  court  came 
rushing  down  the  deck,  making  a  most 
awful  racket  with  drums  and  horns, 
enough  to  scare  anybody  who  didn’t 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  And 
Bobby  was  the  first  one  ducked  in  the 
tank.  They  covered  him  with  soap¬ 
suds,  and  in  he  went.  And  if 
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that  didn’t  wash  away  the  “dust,”  nothing  would.  Lots  of  people 
were  ducked,  then  old  Father  Neptune  himself  gave  them  the 
freedom  of  the  deep  forever  after.  And  that’s  how  Bobby  became 
an  old  “tar.” 

The  next  morning  the  Reliable  anchored  off  the  Island  of 
Sumatra,  the  largest  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Strange !  to  think 
that  it  is  thirteen  times  larger  than  Holland  which  governs  the 
group  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  natives  crowded  up  close,  fully  as  much  interested  in 
these  strange  pale-faces  as  the  pale-faces  were  interested  in  them. 
Old  and  young  had  turned  out,  just  as  if  a  circus  had  come  to 
town.  It  seemed  to  be  a  holiday  and  they  all  wore  their  best  and 
gayest  sarongs — garments  which  they  wrap  around  themselves. 
But  the  loose  cotton  trousers  of  the  men  with  painted  pictures 
of  grapes  and  parrots  and  trees  amused  Bobby  very  much. 

Delightful  fruits  grow  here,  among  them  the  mangosteen  which 
has  a  hard,  red  prickly  burr  on  the  outside  but  is  like  a  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  grapefruit  when  you  finally  get  to  it.  Besides  there  are 
bananas,  rice,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  spices  and  mangoes.  Bobby  was 
interested  in  the  carts  with  thatched  roofs  and  pulled  by  great 
gentle  oxen  who  wore  big  leather  shoes  laced  up  the  ankle.  Colonel 
Bob  said  that  was  to  prevent  the  oxen  from  sinking  in  the  sand. 

Colonel  Bob  told  Bobby  that  it  wasn’t  such  a  long  time  ago 
that  these  people  were  cannibals,  and  that  much  of  this  great 
island  was  still  unexplored  and  full  of  wild  beasts. 

“Do  you  mean  that  they  really  ate  each  other?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Each  other,  and  visitors,  too,”  said  the  Colonel.  This  gave 
Bobby  a  queer  sensation.  He  felt  very  far  from  home,  and  was 
glad  enough  when  it  was  time  to  sail  away. 

Now  the  Island  of  Java,  which  also  belongs  to  Holland,  is  far 
more  civilized.  The  capital,  Batavia,  is  six  miles  from  the  harbor 
where  the  Reliable  anchored,  so  they  rode  that  distance  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  along  the  side  of  a  beautiful,  shady  canal  where  brown 
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women  were  washing  their  clothes.  Slap,  slap,  slap.  Bobby 
could  hear  the  sound  in  all  the  canals,  for  somebody  is  always 
doing  a  washing  on  the  stones,  beating  the  garments  to  get  them 
thoroughly  clean.  Then  they  are  hung  on  poles,  and  finally  car¬ 
ried  away  on  a  brown  shoulder. 

Batavia  is  a  big  city  much  like  the  cities  of  Holland,  except 
that  it  is  in  the  tropics  and  so  has  a  hot  climate  all  through  the 
year — so  hot  at  noon  that  everyone  stops  work  to  rest  for  a  while. 
Even  the  birds  and  insects  are  quiet. 

Canals  run  along  the  length  of  the  more  important  streets, 
and  barges  go  sailing  by  like  street  cars. 

Colonel  Bob  told  Bobby  that  he  wanted  to  show  him  what 
happened  to  a  traitor  who  tried  to  start  a  revolution  to  overthrow 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  to  make  himself  the  ruler.  So  they 
stopped  by  a  white-washed  wall  which  enclosed  a  desolate,  weedy 
patch  of  ground.  Over  the  wall  was  a  spear  on  which  was  a  human 
head,  and  on  a  tablet,  written  in  Dutch  and  Javanese  is  this 
inscription : 

“In  detested  memory  of  Peter  Eberfeld.  No  planting  or  build¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  shall  be  done  in  this  place  forever.” 

The  streets  seemed  overcrowded,  and  Colonel  Bob  told  Bobby 
that  it  was  the  most  densely  populated  place  on  earth.  They 
rode  about  to  see  the  city  in  a  funny  old  carriage  with  bells  on  the 
horses. 

Then  they  took  a  little  car  that  went  up  the  mountainside  to 
Buitensorg  where  they  saw  the  finest  botanical  gardens  in  the 
world:  everything  from  strange  trees  that  look  like  snakes  to  the 
most  beautiful  orchids. 

They  stayed  all  night  in  a  fine,  big  hotel  where  their  windows 
looked  out  upon  a  grove  in  which  great  banyan  trees  grew — 
strange  trees  that  drop  down  branches  which  take  root  again. 
Bobby  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  the  little  green  lizards  that 
ran  around  the  floor  and  up  the  walls,  but  the  Colonel  said  they 
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were  a  great  help  because  they  ate  all  the  flies  and  other  insects, 
and  that  the  people  could  scarcely  do  without  them. 

Back  across  the  equator,  sailing  north  again,  the  Reliable 
entered  the  great  harbor  of  Singapore  which  marks  the  cross¬ 
roads  from  India  to  China,  Japan  and  Australia.  Singapore  is 
the  largest  city  of  the  Straits  Settlement,  and  at  the  very  tip  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Here  are  spoken  more  languages  than  at 
any  other  place  on  earth,  and  the  flags  of  all  nations  fly  from  the 
masts  of  innumerable  ships  in  the  harbor. 

Passing  through  the  streets  you  see  people  from  India,  Burma, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Siam,  Dyaks  from  Borneo,  as  well  as  Englishmen, 
Germans  and  Americans.  It  used  to  be  a  pirate  stronghold  until 
the  British  came  along  and  straightened  out  matters.  But  it  is 
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a  rich  country  with  miles  and  miles  of  rubber  plantations.  One 
half  the  automobile  tires  of  the  world  are  made  from  this  rubber. 

“Once  there  was  a  man,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “by  the  name  of 
Tom  Raffles.  He  was  born  on  a  ship  near  Jamaica,  and  was  a 
strange  character.  We  hear  of  him  first  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  and  a  clerk  in  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  a  born  adven¬ 
turer  and  captured  the  Island  of  Java  for  the  English,  which  for 
some  reason  they  later  returned  to  Holland.  Then  Tom  Raffles 
decided  to  capture  Singapore  and  make  of  it  another  English  Gib¬ 
raltar  in  the  East.  So  he  raised  the  British  flag  over  a  swamp  and 
started  a  city.  And  today  in  recognition  of  what  he  did  for  Eng¬ 
land,  he  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  about  everything 
in  Singapore  is  named  after  him. 

Singapore  is  surrounded  by  jungles  where  lions,  tigers  and  other 
wild  beasts  have  their  lairs.  Indeed,  they  have  been  known  to 
pass  through  the  city  at  night,  and  at  times  are  very  bold— so 
bold  that  the  Government  offers  a  reward  for  killing  them. 

As  for  Bobby,  he  thought  that  the  most  interesting  place  in 
Singapore  was  the  animal  market,  conducted  by  a  Chinese  who 
supplies  American  circuses  with  various  specimens.  Every  day 
new  animals  are  brought  in  from  the  jungle  by  their  captors  who 
have  caught  or  trapped  them.  Often  these  coolies  show  signs  of 
the  struggle,  for  they  are  severely  scratched  and  bitten.  In  crates 
in  the  animal  market  were  cobras — one  a  great  king  cobra;  and 
in  another  crate  was  a  python  measuring  twenty-four  feet.  Bobby 
saw  monkeys  galore,  and  all  sizes.  Then  there  were  several  little 
mouse-deer  looking  like  miniature  Santa  Claus  reindeer,  but  with¬ 
out  antlers.  They  were  full-grown  and  only  eleven  inches  tall. 
These  beautiful  little  animals  play  a  large  part  in  the  stories  and 
beliefs  of  Malay  children,  just  as  Br’er  Rabbit  does  in  American 
folk  lore.  Three  tiny  leopard  cubs  had  come  in  that  very  morning. 
They  were  found  in  a  cave  and  their  mother  had  been  killed  while 
guarding  them.  They  saw  Mary,  a  little  elephant  not  yet  two 
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years  old,  and  about  as  big  as  a  pony.  She  didn’t  seem  at  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fact  that  she  was  starting  on  the  long  journey  to 
America  to  take  her  place  in  a  circus,  but  then  Mary  was  busy 
eating  her  dinner  out  of  a  big  bucket. 

Of  course,  Colonel  Bob  had  a  hard  time  tearing  Bobby  away 
from  the  animal  market.  He  said  he  hadn’t  looked  into  half  the 
cages  yet.  But  it  was  time  to  be  thinking  about  the  Reliable 
that  was  sailing  for  Siam  in  less  than  an  hour. 

That  night  the  big  ship  picked  her  way  north  through  the  South 
China  Sea,  which  is  full  of  tiny  islands,  too  small  to  be  marked 
on  any  map,  but  well  to  avoid  if  in  a  boat.  These  waters  are  dan¬ 
gerous  on  account  of  the  coral  reefs  that  each  year  rise  higher  and 
higher  toward  the  surface,  the  work  of  one  generation  after  another 
of  busy  little  carpenters  called  polyps.  They  saw  the  stars  of  the 
Southern  Cross  which  are  not  often  visible,  and  behind  the  ship 
ran  a  bright  path  through  the  sea,  caused  by  phosphorescence. 

And  the  next  morning  at  five  o’clock  their  room  steward  called 
them  to  get  up,  for  they  were  to  make  an  early  start  sightseeing. 
Sure  enough,  the  engines  had  stopped  and  the  funnel  of  another 
ship  was  sticking  up,  right  beside  their  port  holes.  They  were 
anchored  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  they  were  to  travel  the  rest  of 
the  way  on  a  smaller  ship,  for  a  sandbar  across  the  course  made 
it  impossible  for  the  big  Reliable  to  go  any  closer  to  shore. 

From  the  pier  they  travelled  up  the  mountain  on  a  tiny  narrow 
gage  railroad  to  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  The  people  of 
Siam  are  different  from  those  Bobby  had  been  seeing  in  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Sumatra  and  Java,  for  they  belong  to  the  yellow  race. 
Their  ancestors  came  from  China  five  centuries  before  Christ. 
They  make  the  proud  claim  that  their  kings  are  direct  descendants 
of  Buddha.  Yet  they  are  a  simple  and  easy-going  lot,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  It  is  so  hot  there  that  they  do  not  have  to  bother 
much  about  clothes.  They  live  in  little  huts  of  cane  and  palm 
leaves,  and  their  streams  are  full  of  fish.  Bananas,  cocoanuts  and 
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mangoes  grow  without  cultivation.  So  they  have  few  worries. 

They  used  to  have  terrible  kings  who  compelled  then  to  crawl 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  who  cut  off  their  heads  at  the  slight¬ 
est  excuse.  But  the  present  king  is  a  progressive  young  man  and 
a  great  improvement  over  his  ancestors. 

The  streets  of  Bangkok  are  wide,  with  many  canals  and  bridges. 
The  great  temples,  or  wats  as  they  are  called,  take  up  about  a 
fifth  part  of  the  city,  and  almost  every  other  person  that  they 
met  was  a  shaven-headed  priest  in  a  yellow  robe.  Every  Siamese 
boy  must  serve  as  a  priest  for  a  certain  number  of  years  during 
which  time  he  must  beg  for  his  food.  Bobby  saw  them  going  about 
with  little  begging  bowls  in  their  hands. 

They  visited  various  temples,  or  wats,  which  looked  to  Bobby 
as  if  they  had  been  built  by  the  fairies — good  and  bad.  Some  were 
beautiful,  gleaming  towers  made  of  colored  porcelain  that  looked 

like  jewels.  But  in  others  were  big,  terrible 
demons  guarding  doorways  and  standing 
in  dark  shadows,  hobgoblins  meant  to  scare 
away  evil  spirits. 

And  they  saw  sacred  white  elephants, 
though  they  are  far  from  being  really 
white.  The  Siamese  believe  that  after  death 
the  soul  goes  into  the  body  of  some  white 
animal,  and  so  the  elephant  being  so  large 
must  contain  the  soul  of  a  very  great  man. 
But  an  American  doctor  from  the  ship 
said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  white 
elephant;  that  these  are  merely  pale  ele¬ 
phants  because  they  are  sick. 

Then  Bobby  and  the  Colonel  took  a 
boat  trip  up  the  Menan  River  which  looks 
more  like  a  street  with  floating  houses  on 
both  sides — queer  houses,  built  on  rafts 
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and  bobbing  up  and  down.  People  live  there  year  in  and  year  out. 
And  Bobby  saw  children  having  a  game  of  tag,  hopping  about 
from  one  boat  to  the  next.  There  were  little  shops,  too,  and  a 
child  is  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  grocery  in  his  own  small  canoe. 

But  it  was  a  hot  day  and  a  long  one,  and  everybody  was  tired 
when  they  got  back  to  the  Reliable  that  night. 

‘‘Anyway,”  said  Colonel  Bob,  “we  have  several  days  to  cool  off 
before  we  get  to  Borneo.” 

“Where  the  wild  man  is?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Any  number  of  them,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“What  is  at  Borneo?”  asked  Bobby.  He  was  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  wild  man  and  wanted  to  know  all  there  was  to  know. 
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“Oil,”  said  the  Colonel,  “and  the  Reliable  is  going  to  fill  up  on 
it  to  carry  us  miles  and  miles  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  China.” 

“What  about  the  wild  men?” 

“They  don’t  show  themselves  much,  but  people  who  travel 
back  inland  tell  us  about  the  terrible  head-hunting  Dyaks  who 
have  strings  of  heads  hanging  on  the  fronts  of  their  huts.  And 
of  course  the  jungles  are  full  of  wild  animals,  but  nobody  knows 
much  about  Borneo  except  that  there  are  rich  oil  fields  there.  Wells 
are  being  drilled  by  the  Dutch,  who  own  most  of  the  island.” 

While  the  Reliable  was  taking  on  oil,  many  people  flocked 
down  to  see  the  big  ship.  Most  of  them  were  Europeans  and 
Americans  who  had  to  live  there  on  account  of  business.  As  few 
passenger  ships  stop  at  Borneo,  and  since  they  have  mail  only 
several  times  a  year,  they  were  very  happy  to  see  this  boatload  of 
people  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

But  as  the  Reliable  sailed  slowly  away,  the  people  left  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  pier  looked  so  sad  that  Bobby  said  it  made  even  him 
feel  homesick. 

“Cheer  up,  old  fellow,”  said  the  Colonel,  “the  next  thing  you’ll 
see  will  be  the  Stars  and  Stripes.” 

“Where?” 

“The  Philippine  Islands.” 

“Tell  about  it,”  said  Bobby. 

“Well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “it’s  a  long  story.  You  know  Magellan 
was  the  first  man  to  sail  clear  around  the  world,  and  he  reached 
these  islands  about  1521.  We’ll  see  the  remains  of  a  fort  at  Manila 
which  he  built  at  that  time.  The  islands  were  named  after  Philip 
II  of  Spain,  and  were  held  by  that  country  until  1898  when  Admiral 
Dewey  slipped  into  the  harbor  and  quietly  captured  the  Spanish 
fleet.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  American  War. 

“Now  in  this  Philippine  Archipelago  there  are  more  than  three 
thousand  islands,  some  of  them  so  small  that  they  are  not  marked 
on  the  map  at  all. 
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“We’ll  land  first  at  Zamboanga  on  Mindanao  Island,  which  is 
really  the  back  door  of  the  Philippines.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
fierce  Moros  who  were  so  troublesome  to  subdue,  but  who  are  now 
particularly  well  behaved  and  industrious.  It’s  a  very  rich  country 
with  vast  rubber  and  cocoanut  plantations.” 

As  the  Reliable  anchored  in  the  harbor  there  was  a  great  toot¬ 
ing  of  whistles,  and  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  little  boats  deco¬ 
rated  from  stem  to  stern  with  American  flags  and  bunting.  There 
were  bands  playing  the  national  airs,  and  committees  of  Army 
officers  and  civilians  came  to  welcome  the  travellers.  As  Colonel 
Bob  had  lots  of  army  friends  here  in  the  islands,  he  and  Bobby 
were  well  entertained.  They  were  shown  the  city  of  Zamboanga 
which  clearly  shows  the  stamp  of  the  United  States,  with  its  beau¬ 
tifully  paved  streets,  fine  schools,  library,  business  section  and 
churches.  They  visited  the  San  Ramon  prison  which  is  like  any¬ 
thing  else  more  than  a  prison.  The  little  houses  where  the  prisoners 
live,  and  are  allowed  to  bring  their  families,  are  set  in  gardens  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  They  are  taught  carpentry,  farming, 
tailoring,  stock  raising,  basket  making,  weaving,  and  so  on,  so 
the  prison  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but  clears  a  profit.  No 
wonder  the  natives  don’t  object  to  being  arrested  when  it  means 
living  at  San  Ramon  under  the  kindly  eye  of  their  white  Uncle 
Sam. 

They  rode  through  miles  and  miles  of  cocoanut  groves,  with 
here  and  there  a  native  village.  Those  along  the  shore  were  perched 
on  stilts  in  the  water  where  the  fish  for  breakfast  are  conveniently 
caught  out  the  kitchen  window. 

Some  of  the  people  of  this  island  are  Christians,  others  Moham¬ 
medans,  for  the  Arabs  and  Hindus  were  among  the  first  to  settle 
here  and  have  left  their  religions  as  mementoes.  But  on  a  whole, 
they  are  brave  and  intelligent,  and  the  best  citizens  of  any  of  the 
island  people. 

And  now  to  Manila  over  five  hundred  miles  away,  through  the 
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Sulu  Sea.  They  passed  the  strange  native  boats  with  great  painted 
sails.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  these  people  were  once  terrible  pirates, 
and  many  a  time  this  very  sea  was  the  scene  of  fearful  encounters. 
Bobby  went  to  sleep  that  night  to  dream  of  blood-thirsty  Sulus, 
but  woke  up  to  the  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  played 
right  under  their  portholes. 

He  stood  up  in  his  bed  and  looked  out  to  see  a  great  military 
band  of  brown  men  in  smart  khaki  uniforms  snapping  off  the 
national  airs  in  a  most  spirited  way.  “It’s  the  finest  band  in  the 
East,”  said  Colonel  Bob. 

Now  after  seeing  so  many  colonies  throughout  the  Orient  con¬ 
trolled  by  European  nations,  these  Philippine  Islands  show  a  great 
contrast,  for  within  only  a  few  years  they  have  progressed  from 
a  half-barbarous  state  to  an  almost  modern  civilization.  Here 
are  fine  schools,  roads,  business  blocks,  prisons,  barracks  and  drill 
grounds — for  they  have  a  native  army  with  American  officers. 

The  Colonel  and  Bobby  were  shown  the  old  Spanish  city  with 
its  fort  and  cathedral,  and  the  native  houses  built  of  bamboo  and 
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palms,  and  narrow  streets  where  dainty  little  native  women  in 
colorful  costumes  with  immense  puffed  sleeves,  passed  by.  Strange 
to  say ,  the  children  in  Manila  love  to  go  to  school,  for  it  relieves 
them  of  work  at  home  and  on  the  plantations. 

But  as  soon  as  these  people  get  away  from  the  cities  and  the 
influence  of  the  Americans,  they  very  soon  go  back  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  ways,  living  in  straw-thatched  houses  set  on  poles,  going  bare¬ 
footed,  and  riding  water  buffalo. 


❖  <>  ❖ 
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THE  GREAT  LAND  OF  CHINA 

AS  THE  Reliable  sailed  away,  Colonel  Bob  said,  “I  wonder  if 
these  little  brown  brothers  realize  how  lucky  they  are  to  have 
Uncle  Sam  looking  after  them.  And  now  for  China  and  the  most 
interesting  country  on  this  side  of  the  globe.” 

“Did  Magellan  discover  it,  too?” 

“No,  indeed.  China  was  a  great  civilization  centuries  before 
Magellan’s  time.  The  Chinese  were  printing  from  blocks,  had  a 
system  of  written  characters,  and  a  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
chemistry  and  poetry.  But  the  first  that  was  heard  about  China 
in  the  West  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a  terrible  warrior 
named  Genghis  Khan  conquered  all  of  Asia  and  started  to  overrun 
Europe.  His  followers  were  Mongols  and  Tartars,  and  they  swept 
across  the  land  like  a  terrible  cyclone,  killing  men,  women  and 
children,  burning  and  destroying  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  their 
path. 
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“The  son  of  Genghis  Khan  seemed  equally  wicked,  but  the 
grandson,  Kublai  Khan,  was  of  a  better  sort  and  devoted  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  building  a  great  and  beautiful  capital  for  his  empire,  which 
he  called  Peking,  with  temples,  palaces  and  gardens  to  rival  and 
excel  King  Solomon’s. 

“Now,  at  this  time  in  far  away  Italy  there  lived  two  brothers 
and  a  nephew,  keen  adventurers,  named  Polo.  They  decided  to 
start  eastward  and  keep  on  sailing  toward  the  rising  sun.  So  off 
they  went,  looking  for  romance  and  adventure,  which  they  found 
a-plenty.  And  after  several  years  of  travel,  always  toward  the 
east,  they  came  to  the  great  capital  of  Kublai  Khan.  By  this  time 
they  must  have  learned  various  languages,  for  we  hear  about  them 
being  led  into  the  presence  of  the  great  Emperor,  telling  him  of 
their  travels  as  well  as  of  their  distant  home  in  Italy.  This  so 
interested  him  that  he  persuaded  the  Polos  to  stay  on  in  his  court. 

He  made  them  his  advisors,  and  showered  them  with  wealth. 
But  after  twenty  years  had  passed,  they  grew  restless  and  began  to 
long  for  Italy.  Kublai  Khan  protested  and  objected,  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  Polos  started  back  on  their  long  journey, 
and  after  months  and  months  of  travel  they  reached  their  native 
city  of  Venice.  But,  like  Rip  van  Winkle,  they  had  long  since 
been  forgotten,  and  as  for  the  stories  they  told  of  the  great  capital 
at  Peking — well,  they  were  laughed  at!  Then,  when  the  travellers 
began  to  display  the  rich  gifts  of  Kublai  Khan,  that  was  quite 
another  matter.  Gems  worth  a  king’s  ransom,  ivories,  rich  em¬ 
broideries,  were  displayed.  Then  the  people  were  impressed  and 
begged  to  hear  more.  So,  Marco  Polo  told  his  story  to  a  man  who 
made  a  book  of  it,  which  reads  much  like  a  fairy  story,  and  leads 
one  to  suspect  that  he  drew  somewhat  from  his  imagination. 

“The  most  important  feature  of  the  Polo  expedition  was  the 
fact  that  they  brought  back  to  Europe  two  Chinese  inventions — 
the  compass,  and  gunpowder.  Of  course  the  introduction  of  the 
compass  in  Europe  caused  a  great  stir,  for  nobody  had  ever  heard 
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of  such  a  thing.  A  needle  pointing  always 
to  the  north,  no  matter  what!  Mariners 
heretofore  were  timid  about  venturing  out  of 
sight  of  land,  but  with  this  new  invention 
from  China,  they  could  sail  away  through 
storm  and  fog,  and  keep  in  the  direction  they 
wanted  to  go. 

“The  other  souvenir  of  this  remarkable 
trip  was  gunpowder.  Guns  and  pistols  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  Europe  before  that 
time.  Bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  spears 
were  the  only  weapons.  So  Marco  Polo  told 
them  how  he  had  seen  it  used  in  cannon  in  China — which  you’ll 
agree,  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  was  a  great  misfortune 
for  the  world.” 

Now  they  had  begun  to  see  boats,  Chinese  boats.  Anyone 
would  know  them  to  be  Chinese  at  a  glance.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  more  boats  in  China  than  in  any  other  country.  Many 
people  spend  their  entire  lives  in  these  little  boats  as  we  do  in 
houses.  Rivers,  canals  and  harbors  are  packed  with  them. 

Navigators’  records  tell  of  Chinese  sailors  dealing  in  Java  and 
countries  west  of  it  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  And  one 
record  declares  that  in  217  B.  C.,  one  captain,  Hee  Li,  went  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  California.  The  only  proof  of  this  surprising 
statement  is  that  one  very  old 
tribe  of  Indians  who  used  to  live 
in  California  has  some  words  in 
their  language  which  are  distinct¬ 
ly  Chinese. 

Bobby  was  wildly  excited 
about  the  junks  which  they  were 
meeting,  and  which  Colonel  Bob 
said  were  modeled  after  a  huge 
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sea  monster.*  Indeed  they  do  look  like  monsters  with  great  painted 
eyes  that  are  supposed  to  detect  hidden  shoals  in  the  water.  The 
sailors  are  a  superstitious  lot,  and  on  every  junk  you’ll  find  a  joss 
idol  before  which  sticks  of  incense  continually  burn. 

“I  suppose,  Bobby,  that,  like  all  boys,  you  thought  if  you  bored 
a  hole  through  the  earth  from  your  home  that  you’d  come  out 
in  China.  Well,  here  you  are,  and  without  boring  the  hole!” 

They  had  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong  which  is  the 
greatest  port  in  the  East.  It  seemed  to  be  crowded  with  islands 
and  ships,  many  of  them  warships,  from  every  country  on  earth. 

*See  illustration,  page  107. 
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Terraces  rise  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  hills  behind  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  Reliable  was  tied  up  at  the  pier  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  little  sampams  filled  with  chattering  Chinese  women 
and  babies,  prepared  to  scoop  up  anything  and  everything  that 
was  thrown  overboard.  They  have  hooks  and  nets  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  for  that  is  the  way  they  make  their  living. 

Rickshaws  were  waiting  at  the  docks,  and  they  rode  along  the 
Bund  which  is  the  street  facing  the  water, — and  a  fine  street  it  is, 
with  its  modern  business  houses.  Then  in  and  out  they  rode  among 
Chinese  streets  and  European  streets,  until  they  weren’t  sure  what 
country  they  were  in. 

Colonel  Bob  thought  that  Bobby  should  eat  at  a  Chinese  res¬ 
taurant,  so  in  they  went  and  this  is  what  they  ate,  or  tried  to  eat: 
bird’s  nest  soup,  shark  fins  and  flower  tea,  and  for  dessert,  dried 
water  melon  seeds.  All  the  time  pretty  little  sing-song  girls  stood 
behind  their  chairs  to  entertain  them  with  queer  little  songs  and 
many  smiles.  When  they  left  the  restaurant  Bobby  said  that  he 
was  still  hungry,  so  Colonel  Bob  took  him  out  to  Repulse  Bay. 
There  they  had  a  real  lunch  on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel  overlooking 
the  harbor,  where  the  fishing  boats  and  sampams  glided  on  the 
water. 

The  next  day  they  started  up  the  Pearl  River  to  visit  Canton 
which  is  probably  the  oldest  city  in  China.  It  was  an  exciting 
trip  for  Bobby,  for  he  had  heard  much  of  river  pirates  and  bandits 
and  revolutions  in  China.  The  boat  was  well  guarded  by  men 
with  machine  guns;  and  plenty  of  barbed  wire  was  wound  along 
the  sides  to  discourage  an  attack.  Then  all  along  the  river  were 
gun  boats  flying  our  flag,  and  those  of  France  and  England  and 
Japan.  But  nothing  happened. 

It  is  a  beautiful  trip  up  this  wide  river  where  the  banks  are 
lined  with  strange  native  villages,  with  here  and  there  a  graceful 
pagoda  set  in  a  group  of  willow  trees.  They  passed  all  sorts  of 
river  boats  and  sampams  with  women  captains. 
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As  they  neared  Canton  there  seemed  to  be  more  and  more 
boats  if  possible.  Acres  of  them  all  jammed  in  together.  But 
when  the  Colonel  told  Bobby  that  more  than  two  hundi  ed  thou¬ 
sand  people  live  all  their  lives  in  these  little  boats,  he  realized  that 
he  was  in  the  tenement  section  of  Canton.  Some  of  them  have 
never  set  foot  on  shore,  and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  different  type 
from  those  seen  on  land.  It  was  very  interesting  to  Bobby  to 
look  down  on  them  from  the  big  boat,  for  he  could  get  an  idea  of 
their  domestic  arrangements  and  how  they  manage  to  live.  Many 
of  the  babies  are  fitted  into  small  kegs,  head  sticking  out  of  one 
end,  and  feet  the  other.  So  if  he  falls  overboard,  Mr.  Baby  will 
at  least  float  until  picked  up. 

These  little  house  boats  are  arranged  in  rows  like  streets,  while 
tiny  “slipper  boats”  scamper  in  and  out,  rather  like  our  taxis. 
These  people  can  live  on  a  few  pennies  a  day  with  no  rent  to  pay 
and  always  good  fishing  just  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  So  they  are 
crowded  in,  living  together,  young  and  old,  with  probably  a  few 
ducks  and  perhaps  a  pig. 

The  legends  about  Canton  go  back  thousands  of  years,  and 
when  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  left  the  Bund  where  the  tall  modern 
buildings  are,  they  were  in  the  old  Canton  which  they  could  readily 
believe  to  be  old. 

They  rode  through  the  streets  in  sedan  chairs  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  nimble  coolies  who  yelled  and  shouted  at  street  cross¬ 
ings  in  order  to  avoid  collisions.  Such  a  noisy  place!  A  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  men  sounds  like  a  terrible  quarrel.  Coolies  grunt 
and  sing-song  as  if  it  made  their  work  easier.  They  saw  little 
women  tugging  at  enormous  cartloads  of  bricks,  street  venders 
hawking  their  wares,  beggars  in  swarms,  and  everywhere  children 
shrieking  and  yelling.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  two  sedan 
chairs  cannot  pass  each  other,  and  people  on  foot  have  to  flatten 
themselves  against  the  wall. 

The  streets  are  named  after  various  crafts,  such  as  the  Street 
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of  Silversmiths,  or  Ivory  Carving,  or  Lacquer,  and  so  on.  All  the 
shops  are  full  of  busy  workers  intent  on  making  a  few  pennies  a 
day. 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  visited  temples  filled  with  hundreds  of 
fat  Buddhas,  for  these  worshippers  believe  in  repetition.  Among 
them  was  one  supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Marco  Polo.  Then  they 
went  to  the  Flowery  Pagoda  of  nine  stories,  built  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  this  is  a  beautiful,  graceful  building  that  looks  like  the 
pictures  on  a  blue  china  platter. 

When  it  came  time  to  go  back  to  the  boat,  Bobby  was  glad, 
for  the  howling  in  the  streets  seemed  to  grow  louder  and  the  people 
seemed  none  too  glad  to  have  these  “foreign  devils”  in  their  city. 

Back  in  Hong  Kong  again,  Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  went  shop¬ 
ping,  to  buy  presents  for  friends  back  home — bracelets  for  the 
aunts,  strings  of  beads,  and  lacquer  boxes.  It  was  great  fun  going 
in  and  out  of  the  little  shops  and  watching  the  people  in  the  streets. 
As  more  and  more  Europeans  and  Americans  go  to  China,  the 
people  are  gradually  changing  their  customs  and  manner  of  dress. 
But  they  still  greet  each  other  with  deep,  stiff  bows  instead  of 
handshakes,  and  many  men  still  wear  skirts  and  the  women  trou¬ 
sers.  They  start  their  books  and  newspapers  at  the  back  instead 
of  the  front.  And  Chinese  babies,  in  place  of  staying  at  home  in 
their  cribs,  are  strapped  comfortably  on  mamma’s  or  big  sister’s 
back.  What  amused  Bobby  most  was  seeing  old  men  going  about 
the  streets  with  their  pet  birds  riding  on  a  little  bamboo  stick  or 
in  a  cage. 

“Couldn’t  I  just  take  one  little  Chinese  bird  home  with  me?” 
asked  Bobby. 

“I’m  afraid  not,  old  fellow,”  said  the  Colonel,  “for  it’s  against 
our  own  laws  to  bring  any  birds  or  plants  into  the  country  since 
they  are  apt  to  spread  the  pests  that  are  common  in  this  part  of 
the  world.” 

Then  the  Reliable  sailed  out  of  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Hong 
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Kong  and  turned  her  nose  through  the  rough  China  Sea  into  the 
Yellow  Sea  which  is  dyed  by  the  great  Yangste  Kiang  River.  Ris¬ 
ing  three  thousand  miles  back  in  the  very  center  of  China,  this 
wide  river  carries  the  yellow  sands  past  the  city  of  Shanghai  down 
to  the  sea.  All  sorts  of  craft,  from  big  warships  down  to  freighters 
with  bat-like  sails,  dotted  the  harbor.  The  river  used  to  be  alive 
with  pirates,  and  even  now  there  are  occasional  encounters. 
“Shanghaied”  is  a  common  expression  which  came  into  use  because 
of  an  oldtime  custom  among  the  pirate-captains  who  used 
to  go  ashore,  capture  and  drug  men,  take  them  aboard  and  sail 
away,  where  these  unfortunates  were  forced  to  do  the  drudgery 
on  shipboard. 

“Why  are  there  so  many  of  our  warships  here?”  asked  Bobby. 

“To  keep  the  peace,  if  possible,”  said  the  Colonel,  “and  to 
look  after  Americans  who  happen  to  be  over  here.  You  see,  this 
country  is  always  divided  by  civil  war;  it’s  been  going  on  for  years.” 

Bobby  liked  everything  about  Shanghai,  “The  Paris  of  the 
Orient.”  He  liked  riding  swiftly  along  the  Bund  where  the  big 
buildings  face  the  busy  harbor.  He  liked  the  noise  and  excitement, 
the  big  hotel  where  everybody  seemed  to  be  meeting  some  one 
whom  he  hadn’t  seen  for  a  long  time. 

“But  this  isn’t  the  real  China,”  said  the  Colonel.  “Wait  until 
you  get  to  Peking.” 

Up  the  coast  they  journeyed  to  the  harbor  of  Ching  Wang 
Tao,  then  by  specially  guarded  train  up  to  Peking.  All  along  the 
way  they  noticed  carefully  kept  mounds,  some  high,  some  low, 
many  with  little  pieces  of  white  paper  fluttering  from  the  tops. 

“What  are  those?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Graves,”  said  the  Colonel.  “And  the  white  paper  indicates 
that  some  member  of  the  family  has  just  paid  his  respects  to  his 
ancestors,  whom  they  worship.  You  will  see  these  graves  all  over 
China,  and  when  the  first  railroads  were  built  through  the  country, 
there  was  a  great  protest  by  the  Chinese  who  declared  that  it  would 
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disturb  the  rest  of  their  sacred  ancestors.  Since  the  Chinese  repre¬ 
sent  one  fifth  of  the  human  race  and  have  been  living  and  dying 
here  since  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  country  is  pretty  well 
covered  with  mounds. 

“And  we’ll  soon  be  there,  old  man,”  finished  the  Colonel  as  he 
lifted  down  their  travelling  bags  from  the  rack.  The  station  where 
the  train  stopped  was  outside  the  city  wall,  because  at  the  time  the 
railroad  was  built  the  Chinese  were  bitterly  opposed  to  all  such 
inventions  of  “foreign  devils,”  and  would  not  allow  it  to  enter 
the  Imperial  City. 

The  city  of  Peking  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  The 
present  city  wall  was  built  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
The  twenty-five  miles  of  this  wall  rise  as  high  as  a  four-story  house, 
and  in  certain  places  along  the  top  it  is  so  wide  that  five  automo¬ 
biles  could  run  there  abreast.  At  intervals  above  it  stand  great 
watch  towers. 

Bobby  saw  walls  within  walls,  for  Peking  is  made  up  of  the 
walled  Forbidden  City,  the  Tartar  City,  the  Chinese  City,  and  the 
Legation  Quarter  also  enclosed  by  a  great  wall  of  its  own.  The 
separate  families  live  in  compound,  also  walled,  which  sometimes 
consist  of  a  group  of  different  buildings  used  for  various  purposes. 
In  front  of  the  gateway  is  a  screen  which  the  Chinese  erect  to  keep 
out  evil  spirits — since  evil  spirits  cannot  turn  a  corner. 

The  Colonel  and  Bobby  left  the  station  in  rickshaws.  The 
swift  footed  coolies  pulled  them  in  and  out  of  the  strange  traffic 
of  the  busy  streets,  where  they  saw  every  type  of  vehicle  from 
automobiles  to  the  two-wheeled  Peking  car,  and  even  camels,  long 
processions  of  them  laden  with  tea  and  driven  by  fierce  Tartars, 
on  their  way  to  Mongolia.  They  saw  wedding  processions  with 
the  bride  hidden  from  view  in  a  red  satin  embroidered  box  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  coolies.  They  saw  some  old  women  hobbling 
along  on  bound  feet,  and  some  in  gay  satin  coats  and  trousers. 
But  the  Manchu  ladies  wore  tall  flower-decorated  head-dresses 
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and  straight  long  robes.  And  of  course,  they  saw  children  every¬ 
where. 

“Please  stop  a  minute,”  called  Bobby,  “I  want  to  see  what  those 
boys  are  eating.” 

So  the  Colonel  ordered  the  rickshaw  coolies  to  wait,  and  Bobby 
jumped  down  and  ran  over  to  where  some  little  Chinese  school 
boys  were  gathered  around  a  rice  peddler  who  carried,  swung  from 
a  pole  on  his  shoulder,  a  huge  mound  of  steaming  rice  in  a  big  round 
box.  The  school  boys  carried  bags  for  their  books,  just  as  boys  do 
at  home,  but  in  place  of  spending  their  pennies  for  ice  cream  cones 
they  had  each  bought  a  little  bowl  of  rice  which  they  were  greedily 
eating  with  chop  sticks.  The  schools  in  Peking  are  improving 
rapidly,  modeled  after  those  of  the  West.  Formerly  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  only  the  Chinese  classics  and  “rules  of  behavior,” 
but  now  they  learn  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  other  children 
do.  Later  they  go  to  their  own  universities  like  the  great  modern 
one  recently  completed  in  Peking. 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  were  on  their  way  again,  through  the 
crowded  traffic  where  the  noises  and  confusion  are  bedlam,  and 
finally  they  reached  the  hotel.  It  was  like  all  big  hotels,  except 
that  their  table  boys  and  room  boys  were  happy-faced  Chinese  in 
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long  blue  coats.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  in  this  part  of  the  world 
you  eat  “tiffin,”  not  lunch.  But  whatever  it  is  called,  Bobby 
enjoyed  it  fully,  especially  the  ripe  red  persimmons. 

“And  now,  Bobby,  I’m  going  to  show  you  the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  one  of  the  greatest  sights  in  Peking,”  said  the  Colonel. 

Bobby  saw  more  walls,  dazzling  pink  temples  with  pointed 
blue  roofs,  marble  walks,  and  all  deserted.  The  temple  stands  in 
the  center  of  a  great  park,  of  old  cedar  and  cypress  trees,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  gleaming  blue  tiles. 

“This  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  all  China  during  the 
Empire,”  said  the  Colonel  as  they  walked  toward  a  huge  marble 
platform  of  three  terraces,  with  marble  balustrades.  “At  dawn 
on  a  certain  day  of  January  every  year,  the  Emperor  and  all  his 
court  came  with  flying  banners  and  in  their  most  gorgeous  robes. 
He  came  as  ‘the  Son  of  Heaven’  to  pray  to  all  the  gods  for  the 
the  good  of  the  Empire.” 

Then  the  Colonel  and  Bobby  visited  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
where  the  Emperor  and  the  court  used  to  hold  another  elaborate 
ceremony  on  the  Chinese  New  Year.  It  is  deserted  now,  for  there 
is  no  Emperor  in  China  in  these  days  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  Bobby  saw  the  altars  of  the  gods 
of  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  sun,  who  were  supposed  to  control 
the  affairs  of  the  farmer. 

Every  spring  the  Emperor  dressed  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  came 
here,  and  with  a  golden  plow,  plowed  three  furrows  of  earth  as  an 
example  to  his  subjects.  And  his  prayers  as  first  farmer  of  the 
land  were  supposed  to  guarantee  good  crops.  The  soil  of  China 
is  so  rich  that  in  some  sections  they  have  three  crops  in  one  year. 
The  climate  is  much  like  that  of  our  own,  and  China  has  even  a 
greater  wealth  in  oil  and  minerals  than  America. 

“We’ll  have  a  look  at  the  Forbidden  City  now,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Why  is  it  called  that?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Because  no  ‘foreign  devils/  like  ourselves  were  allowed  to 
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enter  there  until  after  the  Boxer  Rebellion;  but  now,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  it  is  entirely  deserted  and  open  to 
foreigners. 

“There  is  just  one  ‘forbidden’  corner  left  where  the  Manchu 
Emperor,  a  very  young  man,  lives  with  his  family.  He  is  emperor 
in  name  only  and  has  no  place  in  the  government,  but  is  allowed 
to  stay  here  where  his  ancestors  lived  in  such  pomp  and  glory. 

“It  is  a  gorgeous  city  in  itself:  great  halls  of  dazzling  pink, 
with  golden  tiled  roofs  and  jewel-like  frescoes,  containing  price¬ 
less  treasures  of  paintings  and  porcelains. 

“Try  to  imagine  it  when  one  of  the  great  emperors  held  court 
here  with  thousands  of  attendants  and  courtiers,  all  clothed  in 
the  wonderful  rich  fabrics  that  can  be  found  only  in  China.  The 
Dowager  Empress,  or  the  ‘Old  Buddha’  as  she  was  called,  was 
the  last  of  the  rulers  to  live  here.  She  was  a  terrible  old  woman 
who  robbed  the  Government  of  millions  of  dollars  to  build  herself 
a  summer  palace  up  in  the  hills.” 

At  the  Lama  Temple,  Bobby  had  shivers  up  and  down  his 
spine  when  those  strange  priests  from  Tibet  started  to  bang  on 
their  wicked  big  drums  and  sound  their  outlandish  horns.  There 
was  a  great  figure  of  Buddha  there,  eighty  feet  high,  and  carved 
from  a  single  tree. 

Colonel  Bob  said  they  could  keep  on  seeing  temples  till  the 
end  of  time,  so  Bobby  said,  “Let’s  see  something  else.” 

“We’ll  go  shopping  down  in  the  Chinese  City,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“for  that’s  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  you  can  do  in 
Peking.” 

The  rickshaw  coolies  were  eager  to  take  them  there.  Why? 
“Squeeze.”  It’s  a  curious  custom  in  China  that  plays  a  part  in 
every  transaction.  If  your  coolie  takes  you  to  a  shop  to  buy  an 
article,  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  price  goes  to  him,  and  on  the 
Chinese  New  Year  he  drops  in  on  the  merchant  to  collect  his 
commission.  If  you  raise  your  eyes  while  you  are  shopping  you 
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can  see  him,  nose  flattened  against  the  window  closely  watching 
the  whole  bargain  with  the  keenest  interest. 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  rode  in  and  out  of  Lantern  Street, 
Embroidery  Street,  Fur  Street,  and  then  turned  into  Jade  Street. 
One-storied  little  shops  were  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  unpaved 
way.  The  rickshaw  coolies  drew  up  in  front  of  a  certain  place 
and  stopped.  “This  good  shop.  You  go,”  said  they.  So  the  Colonel 
and  Bobby  went  in.  It  was  a  tiny  place  with  shelves  running 
around  the  walls,  crowded  with  beautiful  carved  ivories,  porce¬ 
lains,  strange  images,  and  lacquerware.  Two  smiling  merchants 
greeted  them  and  immediately  began  to  bring  out  boxes  and 
bundles  of  still  more  beautiful  things.  Other  merchants  began 
to  slip  in  and  stood  to  one  side  watching  the  Americans  with  great 
interest. 

Colonel  Bob  asked  the  man  to  show  him  some  carved  green 
jade,  so  a  large  piece  of  purple  brocade  was  spread  and  the 
treasures  laid  out  for  inspection.  And  while  this  was  going  on, 
a  tall  pleasant-faced  man  in  a  long  blue  coat  said  to  Bobby,  “You 
American  school  boy?” 

“Yes,”  said  Bobby,  “when  I’m  at  home  I  go  to  school.” 

“All  light,”  said  the  Chinaman,  and  took  out  a  little  book 
which  proved  to  be  an  American  primer,  such  as  children  use 
when  they  first  go  to  school. 

“I  lead  you,  you  hear,”  said  the  big  fellow.  Then  he  began 
— “I  see  the  sun — the  sun  is  warm,”  and  so  on.  He  read  on  and 
on  as  proud  as  could  be!  Sometimes  he  would  have  to  stop  and 
puzzle  over  a  word,  which  made  the  other  men  in  the  shop  laugh 
gleefully  at  their  friend  who  was  trying  so  hard  to  learn  the  English 
language. 

In  the  meantime  the  Colonel  had  selected  the  jade,  and  the 
bargaining  had  started  in  earnest.  The  merchant  asked  many 
times  what  it  was  worth  and  so  the  Colonel  offered  him  about  a 
quarter  of  the  sum. 
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“Oh,  no,  no,”  said  the  merchant,  looking  very  much  hurt. 

“Very  well.  Good  day.”  said  the  Colonel,  laying  down  the 
jade,  and  he  and  Bobby  left  the  shop  and  climbed  into  their  rick¬ 
shaws. 

“You  come  back,  American  man,”  called  the  merchant,  run¬ 
ning  down  the  street  after  them.  Back  they  went,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  started  all  over  from  the  beginning,  each  one  giving  in  a  lit¬ 
tle,  till  they  finally  agreed  on  “proper  price,”  as  the  Chinese  say. 
So  it  ended  happily  and  everybody  had  a  good  time. 

“I  like  these  people,”  said  Bobby,  as  they  left  the  shop.  “Are 
they  all  as  nice  as  the  merchants?” 

“Not  all,  for  some  years  ago  there  was  a  terrible  uprising, 
called  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  It  was  a  protest  against  foreigners, 
Europeans  and  Americans.  Many  were  killed  and  their  property 
destroyed.  It  was  a  fearful  thing!  The  refugees  barricaded  them¬ 
selves  inside  the  Legation  Quarter  to  hold  out  as  long  as  they 
could.” 

Colonel  Bob  directed  the  coolies  to  take  them  over  there  where 
on  the  wall  there  is  lettered  this  reminder:  Lest  We  Forget. 

“As  the  days  passed  and  the  looting  and  burning  went  on 
outside  the  Legation  walls,  the  prisoners  thought  they  never  would 
escape  with  their  lives,  but  they  were  finally  rescued  by  Japanese 
soldiers  sent  to  their  relief. 

“After  the  trouble  was  all  over,  the  various  powers  forced 
China  to  pay  damages  for  the  lives  lost  and  property  destroyed. 
The  other  nations  took  theirs,  but  America  instead  built  a  col¬ 
lege  in  China  and  used  the  balance  of  the  money  to  establish 
scholarships  in  American  colleges  where  young  Chinese  students 
go  each  year  to  be  educated.” 

“That  was  practicing  the  Golden  Rule,  wasn’t  it?”  said  Bobby. 

“It  certainly  was,”  said  the  Colonel,  “and  I’ll  show  you  some¬ 
thing  else  that  will  make  you  proud  of  your  countrymen.” 

So  they  rode  over  to  where  a  great  group  of  green,  tile-roofed 
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buildings  were  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  where  they  visited  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Hospital.  There  trained  doctors  and 
nurses  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  study  the  diseases  which  have 
destroyed  millions  of  Chinese  in  the  past. 

“Is  it  free?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Free,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  a  splendid  American,”  said 
Colonel  Bob. 

“Tomorrow  we  go  up  to  the  Great  Wall,”  said  the  Colonel, 

“and  you’ll  enjoy  that.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  built 

about  two  thousand  years  ago,  starting  down  at  the  sea  and 
crawling  fifteen  hundred  miles  across  Mongolia  like  a  huge  mon¬ 
ster.  At  regular  intervals  there  are  great  towers,  bow  and  arrow 
distance  apart.  It  was  built  to  defend  China  from  the  Tartar 

hordes  who  were  constantly  waging  war  on  the  Chinese.  If 
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stretched  out  in  the  United  States  it  would  extend  from  New 
York  to  Omaha. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  And  Bobby 
was  not  surprised  at  that  for  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  Wall  went 
winding  away  over  the  great  barren  mountains.  It  was  built 
mostly  by  prisoners,  who  in  turn  had  to  be  protected  from  the 
savage  Tartars  by  a  great  army  while  they  worked.  Every  brick 
that  went  into  it  was  made  by  hand,  and  as  there  was  no  machin¬ 
ery  of  any  kind  in  those  days,  it  took  years  and  years  to  build. 

They  saw,  passing  under  one  of  the  great  gates  in  the  wall, 
camel  trains  on  their  way  to  Mongolia,  donkeys  heavily  laden, 
and  pilgrims  on  foot. 

“And  this  is  the  way  it  has  looked  for  centuries.  It  makes 
our  United  States  seem  rather  like  a  youngster,”  said  the  Colonel. 
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Chapter  IX 

FROM  KOREANS  TO  CHERRY  BLOSSOMS 

NOW  there  is  a  little  country  that  pushes  out  from  Asia  into 
the  Yellow  Sea  just  as  Nova  Scotia  does  from  North 
America.”  Bobby  and  the  Colonel  were  talking  over  what  was 
“coming  next.”  They  seemed  to  be  seeing  all  the  surprising  things 
in  the  world,  but  of  course  they  weren’t. 

“What  country  is  it?”  asked  Bobby. 

“The  Hermit  Kingdom.” 

But  Bobby  couldn’t  guess  even  then,  so  the  Colonel  told  him 
that  it  was  called  Cho-sen  by  the  Japanese,  and  Korea  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  little  country  has  been  much  fought  over 
by  China  and  Japan  and  Russia,  although  today  it  is  under  Japan¬ 
ese  rule  and  its  gates  are  at  last  open  to  the  world.  It  was  closed 
for  centuries, — which,  of  course,  is  the  reason  it  is  called  the  Hermit 
Kingdom. 

The  Reliable  had  sailed  straight  across  the  Yellow  Sea  into 
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the  harbor  of  Chemulpo — a  strange  place,  where  the  tides  rise 
thirty  feet.  And  there  on  the  pier  Bobby  saw  something  very  funny 
— the  Korean  hat.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  queerest  hat  in  the- 
world.  But  the  curious  thing  is  that  men  wear  them  instead  of 
women,  who  go  bareheaded.  The  hats  are  of  black  horsehair,  and 
to  Bobby  they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  black  cups  and  saucers 
with  strings  to  tie  them  under  the  chin.  The  Koreans  are  very 
proud  of  their  hats  and  consider  them  the  most  important  article 
of  their  costumes.  And  they  take  such  good  care  of  their  precious 
head  pieces  that  when  it  rains  they  cover  them  with  a  little  pleated 
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oilskin  poke,  sort  of  a  miniature  umbrella,  which  is  even  funnier 
than  the  hat  itself. 

“Only  the  married  men,”  the  Colonel  said,  “‘are  permitted  to 
wear  them.”  And  then  Bobby  saw  other  men  who  were  bare¬ 
headed  like  the  women,  wearing  their  hair  in  long  braids  that 
hung  down  their  backs,  sometimes  tied  with  ribbon. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  dressed  in  white  except  the  very  little 
children.  Both  men  and  women  wear  stiffly  starched 
white  clothes,  tied  on;  even  the  shoes  are  white. 

Long  stemmed  pipes  with  a  tiny  bowl  no 
bigger  than  your  thumb  seem  to  belong 
with  every  man,  to  make  his  toilet 
complete. 

From  the  train  going  up 
to  Seoul,  the  capital  of 
Korea,  they  saw  little 
villages  of  one-story 
thatched  mud 
houses  and  the 
same  white  -  clad 
people  were  working  in  the  fields 
or  trotting  along  the  roads  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  loads  in  a  wooden  rack 
on  their  backs.  These  people  do 
not  look  like  the  Chinese,  and 
yet  they  are  yellow  and  slant¬ 
eyed. 

The  city  of  Seoul  is  walled  like  Peking, 
and  the  railroad  station  is  outside,  so  one  en¬ 
ters  through  a  gateway,  where  the  rickshaws 
are  drawn  up  in  a  row  waiting  for  customers. 

An  old  Pagoda  and  the  Big  Bell  are  the  first 
things  to  look  at.  Colonel  Bob  said  that  the 
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old  bell  had  been  the  curfew  for  centuries,  and  when  rung  at 
nine  o’clock  all  the  men  must  hurry  home;  but  the  women 
could  stay  out  as  long  as  they  wished!  Seoul  is  mostly  a  maze 
of  narrow  streets  of  one-story  houses,  though  there  are  broad 
avenues  with  modern  buildings,  the  work  of  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Korea  was  once  one  of  the  strong  nations  of  the  East, 
but  she  shut  herself  up  and  forgot  the  outside  world,  which  soon 
went  far  ahead  of  her.  However,  when  Japan  stepped  in  and 
took  charge,  there  came  a  great  change  for  the  better. 

Colonel  Bob  and  Bobby  rode  in  and  out  of  narrow  streets  and 
wide  streets,  seeing  the  sights,  palaces,  gardens  and  shrines;  but 
the  people  they  met  interested  them  most.  They  visited  the  open 
air  market  where  rice  and  fish  and  vegetables  are  sold,  and  fine 
sweet  persimmons  as  big  as  tomatoes.  Eggs  are  bought  by  the 
“stick,”  wrapped  and  tied  tightly  in  straw,  ten  of  them  in  a  row. 
They  saw  the  long-stemmed  pipes  for  sale.  To  smoke  is  the  sign 
of  a  gentleman;  it  shows  that  he  has  a  servant  since  no  one  has 
an  arm  long  enough  to  light  his  own  pipe. 

Then  they  had  lunch  in  a  delightful  hotel  run  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  while  they  were  eating,  Korean  dancers  gave  a  per¬ 
formance;  queer  dancing  to  queer  music  that  made  Bobby’s  ears 
tingle.  When  they  came  out  of  the  hotel  they  stopped  at  a  little 
shop  near  the  gate  and  bought  a  Korean  cash  box,  which  is  a  red 
lacquer  chest  with  brass  “butterfly”  handles  and  big  locks.  They 
were  once  used  to  hold  the  Korean  “hole-money,”  one  thousand 
pieces  of  which  equalled  fifty  cents  of  our  money. 

So  that  evening  when  Bobby  climbed  back  onto  the  Reliable 
he  was  carrying  his  Korean  cash  box  proudly  under  his  arm. 

Southward  now,  through  the  Yellow  Sea,  they  entered  the 
beautiful  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  where  they  picked  their  way  care¬ 
fully  among  innumerable  wooded  islands,  large  and  small.  They 
had  taken  on  a  Japanese  pilot,  for  a  strange  skipper  would  find 
it  a  dangerous  business  to  steer  a  ship  through  these  waters. 
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The  Japanese  Empire  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  islands  which 
are  really  the  peaks  of  a  submerged  range  of  volcanoes  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean.  The  three  large  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
chain,  with  Formosa  clear  to  the  south,  are  the  most  important. 

When  Marco  Polo  was  in  China  he  heard  stories  of  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Asia  which  “were  rich  in  gold.”  Rich  in  coal  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth,  for  coal  mines  even  extend  under  the 
ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki. 

With  all  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  Island  Empire,  there  is 
always  the  danger  from  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  tidal  waves  and 
typhoons.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  are  fatalists, 
accepting  smilingly  whatever  happens. 

The  Reliable  passed  so  near  the  shore  that  they  could  see  the 
terraces  where  gardens  were  planted,  and  sometimes  they  saw 
rice  growing.  They  passed  fishing  fleets,  and  once  a  lone  fisherman 
in  his  little  sampam.  “Makes  me  think  of  Urashima,”  said  the 
Colonel. 

“Who  was  he?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Urashima  was  a  fisher  boy  who,  one  beautiful  day,  was  idly 
floating  on  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  Inland  Sea, — this  very 
sea.  His  line  jerked,  but  instead  of  a  fine  big  fish  he  hauled  aboard 
a  tortoise.  Now  a  tortoise  is  sacred  to  the  Dragon  God  of  the  Sea. 
Sometimes  they  live,  or  are  supposed  to  live  a  thousand  years. 
Anyway,  Urashima  gently  withdrew  his  hook  and  pushed  the  tor¬ 
toise  back  into  the  water.  The  day  was  warm  and  the  wind  was 
soft,  and  Urashima  became  drowsy  and  finally  fell  asleep  in  his 
little  boat.  And  while  he  dreamed,  a  beautiful  princess  came  up 
out  of  the  sea.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  she  said,  ‘My  father, 
the  Dragon  King  of  the  Sea,  sent  me  to  you  because  you  showed 
a  kind  heart  in  letting  the  tortoise  live.  I  will  take  you  back  to 
the  palace  under  the  sea  where  I  will  become  your  flower  wife.’ 
So  they  rowed  away  together,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  pal¬ 
ace,  Urashima  and  the  beautiful  princess  were  married. 
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“In  spite  of  all  the  splendors  and  wonders  of  this  enchanted 
kingdom,  the  fisher  boy  longed  to  return  once  more  to  his  own 
family  for  a  visit.  The  princess  protested,  but  finally  he  went, 
promising  to  return  after  a  few  days.  Tearfully  his  bride  gave 
him  a  lacquer  box  tied  with  a  silken  cord,  which  she  cautioned 
him  not  to  open,  for  if  he  did  he  never  would  be  able  to  return. 

“When  he  reached  his  old  home  everything  was  changed.  His 
father’s  house  was  no  longer  there.  He  met  an  old  man  who  told 
him  that  the  family  of  Urashima,  the  fisherman,  was  dead  long 
since,  and  that  he  himself  was  lost  at  sea  four  hundred  years  ago. 
So  poor  Urashima  was  confused  and  unhappy. 

‘His  eyes  fell  on  the  box.  He  opened 
it.  Instantly  a  cold,  white  vapor  rose  ^ 
toward  the  sky  and  drifted 
out  over  the 
silent 
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sea.  The  box  was  empty.  Then  Urashima  knew  that  he  had  des¬ 
troyed  his  own  happiness,  and  that  he  could  never  return  to  the 
kingdom  under  the  sea.  And  in  a  moment  he  changed  from  a 
handsome  youth  to  a  toothless  old  man.  Shrunken  and  withered, 
he  dropped  lifeless  on  the  sand,  for  Urashima  was  four  hundred 
years  old.” 

“And  all  that  happened  here?”  asked  Bobby. 

“According  to  the  fairy  tale — yes.” 

“Do  Japanese  boys  and  girls  have  lots  of  fairy  stories?” 

“Loads  of  them:  stories  of  ogres,  elves  and  hobgoblins,  the 
worst  of  them  being  Tengu,  a  most  terrible  fellow.  But  the  stories 
of  the  Samurai,  those  brave  soldiers,  who  carried  two  swords,  are 
the  best  of  all,  and  in  many  cases  true.  The  tale  of  the  Forty- 
Seven  Ronin  who  gave  their  forty-seven  lives  for  their  leader  is 
the  favorite  of  Japanese  boys. 

“The  Japanese  people  have  two  annual  festivals,  one  for  the 
girls  in  March,  and  one  for  the  boys  in  May. 

“The  girls’  festival  is  one  of  dolls — a  very  gay  social  affair, 
and  all  sorts  of  curious  dolls  come  out  of  hiding  where  they  have 
been  for  safekeeping.  Each  family  has  a  group  of  them,  some 
representing  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  as  well  as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court,  all  dressed  in  gorgeous  brocades. 

“Later  on  in  May  comes  the  boys’  festival  given  to  honor  the 
sons  of  the  family,  especially  the  firstborn.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  from  a  tall  bamboo  pole  you  will  see  flying  paper  balloons 
in  the  form  of  carp.  A  great  big  one  for  the  big  brother,  and  on 
down  in  size  until  you  come  to  a  tiny  paper  carp  for  the  baby 
brother.  This  particular  fish  is  the  king  of  all  fish  on  account  of 
his  strength  and  daring.  Since  he  swims  against  the  current  and 
leaps  up  waterfalls,  he  is  an  example  in  courage  and  energy  to  all 
growing  boys.  Games  and  a  feast  of  rice  dumplings  make  it  a  day 
to  be  remembered.  And  the  hokey-pokey  man  at  the  street  corner 
does  a  thriving  business  this  day,  for  all  the  boys  have  sen  to  spend.” 
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Bobby  had  his  first  close-up  look  at  Japan  on  the  little  sacred 
island  of  Niyajima,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  country.  The 
Japanese  are  so  sensitive  to  beauty  that  they  erect  a  shrine  wher¬ 
ever  they  find  it.  So  here  on  this  island  is  a  shrine  with  the  great 
red  water  torii  set  out  in  the  sea  as  an  invitation  for  you  to  come 
and  enjoy  yourself.  Pilgrims  come  here,  many  of  them  on  foot, 
from  every  corner  of  the  Empire.  They  have  a  happy  way  of 
combining  their  religion  with  a  good  time  which  usually  ends  in  a 
picnic. 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  found  themselves  moving  along  in  a 
sort  of  parade  of  old  and  young,  many  carrying  banners  and  all 
chattering  like  magpies.  It  was  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
which  is  of  great  importance,  and  everything  that  happens  dates 
to  or  from  this  time.  The  newspapers  come  out  with  headlines 
announcing  the  progress  of  the  blooms  and  the  probable  date  when 
they  will  be  at  their  best.  People  go  to  see  them  in  crowds  just 
as  Americans  turn  out  for  a  circus  parade  or  a  big  baseball  game. 
The  trains  are  packed  at  this  season,  though  many  of  the  poorer 
people  walk. 

The  cherry  trees,  which  are  not  fruit  bearing,  cover  the  hill¬ 
sides  with  a  soft  pink  mantle,  fill  the  temple  grounds  and  parks 
with  masses  of  color.  These  blossoms  have  been  used  more  than 
any  other  as  a  theme  by  the  Japanese  artists.  Bobby  saw  them 
beautifully  painted  on  fans,  screens,  silk,  china  and  parasols.  And 
they  are  associated  with  the  legends  and  history  of  Japan  as  far 
back  as  anybody  can  remember.  We  hear  of  an  Emperor  of  Japan, 
in  the  Fifth  Century,  taking  his  great  court  of  princes,  Daimios, 
priests  and  Samurai  to  Nara  to  view  the  cherry  blossoms  and  com¬ 
pose  poems  which  they  wrote  on  long  strips  of  paper  and  fastened 
on  to  the  branches.  So,  ever  since,  they  have  been  celebrating  this 
annual  event  in  much  the  same  way.  The  Imperial  Garden  Party 
today,  the  great  social  event  of  Japan,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
custom. 
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“It’s  this  sort  of  thing,”  said  the  Colonel,  “that  makes  Japan 
so  interesting.  A  country  of  contrasts  sure  enough.  When  we  get 
10  Tokio  you’ll  think  you  are  back  in  the  United  States  when  you 
see  the  tall  buildings  and  automobiles,  and  go  into  the  big  hotel 
where  we  are  to  stay.” 

“Is  Japan  old,  like  Greece  and  Egypt?”  asked  Bobby. 

“Yes,  and  no,”  said  the  Colonel.  “They  have  myths  that  go 
back  six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  But  we  hear  little  of  the 
history  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  when 
it  had  become  a  real  nation  though  only  partly  civilized.  The 
religion  came  from  India,  their  alphabet  and  plan  of  government 
from  China.  It  was  only  in  recent  centuries  that  European  nations 
tried  to  open  trade  with  the  Japanese.  Holland,  England,  France, 
Russia  and  America  all  sent  commissions,  but  Japan  kept  her 
door  tightly  shut.  And  in  1842  the  reigning  Emperor  gave  the 
command  that  any  strange  vessel  entering  any  of  their  harbors 
was  to  be  fired  on.  Notwithstanding  this,  Commodore  Matthew 
Perry  in  1853  anchored  an  American  fleet  near  Yokohama,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  from  President  Fillmore.  The  pres- 
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ence  of  the  strange  ships  caused  untold  excitement  on  shore. 
Alarm  mixed  with  curiosity  seized  the  people.  Oriental  Paul 
Reveres  set  out  in  every  direction  to  spread  the  alarm,  and  very 
soon  the  shores  were  black  with  people,  none  of  whom  had  ever 
before  seen  a  foreign  ship,  much  less  an  American  admiral.  Perry 
landed  in  a  small  boat  with  a  military  escort,  and  delivered  the 
President’s  letter  and  announced  that  he  would  return  the  next 
year  for  an  answer.  Japan  was  to  think  it  over!  The  following 
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year  he  returned  with  more  men  and  twice  as  many  ships — and 
found  Japan  with  a  half-open  door.  Then  in  two  years  more  our 
Government  sent  the  first  Ambassador,  and  we  then  began  to 
have  commercial  relations  with  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

“So,  you  see,  Bobby,  they  have  made  remarkable  progress 
from  1853  to  the  present  time,  for  now  Japan  is  a  world  power.” 

But  they  are  great  workers.  Bobby  saw  no  loafers  in  Japan. 
The  Colonel  and  he  rode  through  miles  and  miles  of  rice  paddies 
where  the  farmers,  looking  like  big  yellow  birds  in  their  flat  hats 
and  straw  skirts,  stooped  over  the  green  shoots.  After  American 
farms  these  seem  like  tiny  little  patches,  but  not  an  inch  is  wasted. 
They  are  cultivated  clear  to  the  roadside,  as  there  are  no  fences, 
and  very  few  cattle.  The  people  seem  to  live  always  in  the  vil¬ 
lages,  in  tiny  little  houses  made  of  paper  and  wood,  and  looking 
more  like  match  boxes  than  anything  else — but  so  clean.  Every¬ 
body  has  his  bath  tub.  Indeed,  yes!  No  wonder  the  Chinaman 
said,  “What  a  dirty  fellow  is  the  Jap  who  needs  a  bath  every  day.” 

And  there  is  always  a  garden  beside  the  homes  of  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  very  poor,  tucked  in  somewhere;  not  flower  gardens 
like  ours,  but  a  tiny  waterfall,  a  pool  and  an  arching  bridge,  a 
couple  of  gold  fish,  some  moss  and  a  stone  lantern. 

But  what  Bobby  seemed  to  admire  most  were  the  rickshaw 
coolies,  game  little  chaps  that  trot  along  steadily  for  hours  at  a 
time.  No  cries  of  “backsheesh”  here.  They  average  thirty  or 
forty  miles  a  day,  these  “boys.”  They  know  where  to  go  to  buy 
the  prettiest  silks  and  lacquer  and  fans  and  porcelains.  They 
pointed  out  the  great  temples  with  curving  roofs,  and  the  old 
palaces  and  paused  that  the  Colonel  and  Bobby  might  admire 
waterfalls  and  glimpses  into  private  gardens.  And  one  day  they 
stopped  in  front  of  a  school  where  all  the  children’s  shoes,  or  getas, 
stood  in  a  row  outside  the  door. 

“Let’s  go  in,”  said  Bobby.  The  Colonel  agreed,  and  as  they 
entered  the  door  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  spoke 
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excellent  English.  He  told  them  that  one  of  the  great  ambitions 
of  the  Japanese  Government  was  to  provide  schools  as  good  as 
the  American  schools.  They  look  much  the  same  inside  and  out. 
Bobby  saw  the  children  having  a  lesson  in  drawing  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  skillfully  they  used  their  pencils  and  brushes. 
He  also  saw  them  on  the  school  playground  when  they  were  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  ball  and  having  other  games  much  like  American 
school  children.  When  the  boys  and  girls  come  in,  they  greet  their 
teachers  with  deep  bows.  These  school  children  carry  their  books 
in  school  bags  like  ours,  and  their  lunches  in  colored  silk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs!  Their  alphabet  has  forty-seven  letters  but  thousands 
of  word  signs  which  makes  the  Japanese  language  such  a  difficult 
one  to  learn.  But  they  learn  arithmetic,  geography  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  just  as  we  do.  And  besides,  the  boys  are  taught  fencing 
with  swords  and  jiujitsu  wrestling. 

“Gee!”  said  Bobby,  “I’d  like  to  learn  jiujitsu.” 

“Might  be  useful  sometime,”  said  the  Colonel. 

At  Kyoto  they  saw  the  famous  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  year 
old  cherry  tree,  much  propped  up  but  still  blooming.  This  is  a 
fine  old  city  of  Japan,  the  art  center  and  the  former  home  of  the 
Emperor,  and  with  its  temples  unnumbered! 

Bobby  and  the  Colonel  went  to  see  the  famous  Cherry  Blos¬ 
som  Dance, — a  procession  of  lovely  little  ladies  in  lovely  kimonas, 
all  stepping  together.  Others  played  on  the  samisen,  or  on  flutes, 
and  some  beat  on  little  drums.  Geisha  girls,  they  are  called,  and 
over  five  hundred  of  them  took  part  in  this  great  festival.  It 
made  Bobby  think  of  a  big  bouquet  of  flowers. 

And  the  next  day  they  spent  at  Nara,  which  was  the  first 
capital  of  Japan,  but  so  long  ago  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  Al¬ 
though  only  a  village  now  the  temples  are  fine,  set  in  a  forest  of 
tall  cryptomeria  trees.  And  there  is  a  great  soft-toned  bell  there 
with  a  long  wooden  tapper  that  Bobby  himself  rang,  for  now  it 
is  a  sort  of  plaything  for  the  pilgrims  that  come  to  Nara.  But 
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best  of  all  are  the  little  tame  deer  that  live,  hundreds  of  them' 
in  the  temple  grounds.  Cakes  can  be  bought  at  stands,  and  Bobby 
filled  his  pockets.  The  cakes,  however,  did  not  stay  where  he  put 
them,  for  the  deer  are  not  backward.  They  jump  over  each  other 
and  crowd  and  push  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  mouthful.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  sacred  even  if  their  manner^,  are  not  very  good. 

On  the  train  the  next  day,  as  they  travelled  north  toward 
Tokio,  they  passed  near  the  foot  of  the  great  Fujiyama,  the 
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“Matchless  Mountain”  as  the  Japanese  call  it,  and  sacred  to  them, 
much  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  is  to  us.  Each  year  thousands  of 
pilgrims  climb  its  steep  sides,  clad  all  in  white,  for  the  mountain 
divinity  will  not  listen  to  their  prayers  if  they  are  not  pure  in 
thought  and  action. 

“I  have  told  you  that  the  Japanese  are  fatalists,”  said  the 
Colonel,  “and  it  was  never  more  evident  than  after  the  last  great 
earthquake  which  happened  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1923. 
In  something  like  fifteen  seconds  after  the  first  shock  the  city  of 
Yokohama  was  a  complete  wreck,  and  Tokio  half  destroyed.  Then 
followed  a  whirlwind  of  dust  and  flame  which  swept  the  cities 
clean.  The  waterfront  and  the  tall  buildings  disappeared,  and 
ships  in  the  harbor  either  sank  from  sight  or  were  forced  up  onto 
the  land.  But  the  Japanese  accepted  it  quietly,  even  though  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  people  were  killed,  and  their  homes  and 
schools  and  places  of  business  destroyed.  They  set  to  work  to 
rebuild  almost  at  once,  though  sometime  it  may  happen  all  over 
again.” 
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While  the  Colonel  and  Bobby  came  by  train,  the  Reliable  sailed 
up  the  coast,  and  there  they  saw  her,  tied  up  at  the  pier  when  they 
arrived  at  Yokohama. 

“Wouldn’t  know  it  for  the  same  place  that  I  used  to  visit,” 
said  Colonel  Bob  as  he  looked  about.  “All  the  old  landmarks  are 
gone.  Let’s  drive  over  to  Kamakura  and  see  if  the  big  Buddha  is 
still  receiving  visitors  at  the  old  stand.” 

He  was,  and  looking  just  like  the  pictures  that  Bobby  had 
always  seen  of  him,  only  bigger: — a  huge  bronze  figure  setting 
cross-legged.  He  moved  forward  a  few  inches  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  for  it  was  very  violent  along  this  section  of  the  coast. 
His  thoughtful  eyes,  made  of  gold,  seem  to  dwell  on  all  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  six  hundred  years  that  he  has  been  sitting  there. 

It  is  a  short  train  ride  from  Yokohama  over  to  Tokio,  where 
there  is  a  great  modern  station.  The  wide  avenues  are  full  of 
motors,  and  tall  steel  skyscrapers  tower  beside  them.  This  is  not 
the  Japan  that  is  painted  on  paper  fans — not  at  all.  Yet  it  stops 
long  enough  now  and  then  for  the  flower  festivals — plum  blossoms 
in  February,  peach  blossoms  in  March,  cherry  blossoms  in  April, 
wistaria  in  May,  iris  in  June,  peonies  in  July,  lotus  in  August, 
chrysanthemums  in  September,  and  maple  leaves  in  October. 

In  the  heart  of  Tokio,  is  the  Emperor’s  great,  temple-like 
palace,  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  and  a  moat.  Behind  them 
lie  streams,  bridges  and  forests— if  Bobby  could  only  have  seen 
over  that  high  wall. 

Everybody  talks  about  Nikko  and  everybody  goes  there  to  see 
that  collection  of  gorgeous  temples  set  among  the  trees  and  water¬ 
falls  and  mountains.  It  is  fairyland,  if  there  is  one  this  side  of  the 
moon.  Horrible  wizards  of  bronze  guard  enchanted  palaces  that 
are  really  temples  of  silver  and  gold  and  purple  and  pink.  A  roaring 
blue  river  rushes  under  a  red  lacquer  bridge.  The  Colonel  said 
there  was  no  other  place  like  it  in  the  world.  But  as  far  as  that 
goes,  there  is  no  other  country  like  Japan.  And  when  the  time 
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came  for  Bobby  to  sail  away  he  felt  sad.  But  the  Colonel  had  told 
him  that  if  he  could  see  snow-topped  Fugi  from  the  sea,  it  was  a 
sure  sign  that  he  would  some  day  return  to  Japan. 

As  the  Reliable  pulled  in  her  gang  plank,  coiled  up  her  ropes 
and  lifted  her  anchor,  the  passengers  lining  the  rails  threw  coils 
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of  paper  confetti  to  the  smiling  people  along  the  pier,  each  holding 
an  end  until  the  ship  slid  away  from  the  dock  and  the  fragile  paper 
broke.  They  had  started  on  the  long  voyage  across  the  Pacific. 

“And  let’s  hope  she’ll  be  pacific,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Hooray,”  called  Bobby  from  the  rail  where  he  stood  watching 
the  fading  shore,  “I  see  Fugi!” 

“That  settles  it,”  said  the  Colonel,  “you  and  I  come  this  way 
again!”  And  they  both  took  off  their  hats  in  farewell. 
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THE  last  of  the  little  sampams  had  faded  from  sight,  the  convoy 
of  Japanese  gulls  had  thinned  out  and  would  soon  desert  them 
altogether,  so  Bobby  and  the  Colonel  settled  down  for  the  long 
journey  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  eight  days  away.  It 
seemed  like  old  times  to  be  talking  things  over  with  Kinkey  and 
the  sailor,  to  be  splashing  around  in  the  swimming  pool  and  playing 
games  on  deck.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  they  had  a  surprise:  the 
Reliable  began  to  gallop,  and  wag  her  tail  and  kick  up  her  heels, 
“like  a  bucking  broncho,”  the  Colonel  said.  It  was  not  her  fault, 
of  course,  but  she  and  the  waves  got  mixed  up  with  some  strong 
winds  and  she  couldn’t  help  it.  Everything  shifted  and  slid  to 
some  other  place,  so  the  Colonel  and  Bobby  went  to  bed  and  said, 
“No,  thanks,”  when  the  steward  poked  his  head  in  and  asked  if 
they  cared  for  any  dinner. 

But  the  next  morning  when  they  looked  out  of  the  portholes, 
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the  Pacific  Ocean  was  once  more  on  her  good  behavior,  and  so  were 
all  the  passengers  and  in  the  best  of  health  again. 

“I  know  a  story,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Tell  it,”  said  Bobby. 

“Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  tall,  rosy-cheeked  boy  who 
clerked  in  a  little  shop  in  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of  England. 
He  was  a  good  boy  and  attended  strictly  to  business,  but  whenever 
he  had  some  spare  time  he  went  down  to  the  dock  where  the  ships 
from  all  over  the  world  came  in,  and  where  the  sailors  loafed,  telling 
endless  yarns  of  their  travels.  And  one  day  he  ran  away  to  sea. 
He  couldn’t  help  it,  for  he  was  a  born  sailor.  His  name  was  James 
Cook.  Later  we  hear  of  him  as  Captain  James  Cook.  And  later 
still  he  was  called  the  ‘Columbus  of  the  Pacific,’  and  received  all 
manner  of  honors  from  the  British  Government. 

“Now  this  boy  who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  deck  hand 
to  captain  and  then  to  an  explorer,  was  a  very  remarkable  fellow. 
He  explored  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  sailed  the  farthest  north  and 
the  farthest  south  of  anyone  up  to  that  time.  He  discovered  islands 
and  made  maps  of  everything  he  saw,  putting  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  where  they  belonged  instead  of  calling  them  a  mysterious 

‘southern  continent’  that  no  one  knew  any¬ 
thing  about.  And  while  he  was  doing  this, 
we  in  our  thirteen  original  colonies  were 
fighting  the  War  of  1776. 

“On  one  journey  he  sailed  for  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  days  without  seeing  land. 
He  nosed  along  our  western  coast  from 
Alaska  to  California,  then  down  to  the 
equator.  And  besides,  he  taught  himself  to 
read  on  these  long  voyages.  He  cruised 
among  the  Society  Islands  where  he  found 
childlike  people  who  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before.  But  on  the  Island  of  New 
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Zealand  he  found  cannibals  who  strangely  enough  had  neat, 
fenced-in  villages  with  sanitary  arrangements  better  than  the  people 
of  Europe  enjoyed  at  that  time. 

“Months  and  months  were  spent  sailing  around  the  coast  of 
Australia,  making  careful  diagrams  of  the  shore  line.  At  first  he 
and  his  crew  were  mystified  at  the  strange  bonfires  all  along  the 
water’s  edge,  which,  however,  were  the  ‘wireless’  messages  of  the 
natives  signaling  each  other  of  the  approach  of  the  English  ship. 

“Then  on  his  third  voyage  of  exploration  he  discovered  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  had  a  strange  experience.  The  natives 
thought  that  he  was  their  Deity  coming  down  from  heaven,  and 
his  landing  was  attended  by  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  But 
quarrels  followed  between  the  sailors  and  the  natives,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  great  navigator  was  stabbed  and  drowned.” 

“Are  we  going  there?”  asked  Bobby,  feeling  a  little  queer. 

“Yes,  but  everything  is  greatly  changed  by  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  later  the  American  Government.  Today  these 
Islands  are  called  ‘The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific!’” 

Then  something  strange  happened.  Bobby  shouldn’t  have 
been  surprised,  for  his  geography  told  all  about  it.  They  crossed 
the  International  Date  Line,  the  180th  meridian  which  touches  no 
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land  but  the  frozen  tip  of  Siberia  where  there  are  no  calendars. 
So,  since  they  were  travelling  east  all  the  way  they  had  to  add 
another  day  to  come  out  right  with  the  calendars  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  had  been  going  the  other  way  they  would  have  had 
to  subtract  a  day.  As  it  was,  Bobby  went  to  bed  one  Wednesday 
night  and  the  next  time  he  went  to  bed,  twenty-four  hours  later  it 
was  still  Wednesday  night.  Rather  queer? 

All  the  days  were  getting  warmer  and  warmer,  for  the  Reliable 
was  steadily  making  her  way  south.  The  stars  at  night  were  getting 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  the  phosphorescence  in  the  water  brighter. 

Then  one  morning  they  woke  up  to  see,  strung  out  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  a  magical  line  of  islands:  high  mountains,  green  valleys,  a 
curving  beach  of  yellow  sands  guarded  by  waving  palmtrees,  and 
straight  ahead,  the  great  volcanic  peak  of  Diamond  Head. 

Bobby  hurried  out  on  deck  where  everybody  had  gone  to  watch 
the  native  diving  boys. 

“You  know,”  said  the  Colonel,  “these  people  are  the  best  swim¬ 
mers  and  divers  in  the  world.  And — the  best  singers.” 

As  the  steamer  made  fast  to  the  wharf  Bobby  heard  for  the 
first  time  Aloha ,  that  beautiful  song  of  greeting  and  farewell  that 
is  sung  in  Hawaii.  And  as  they  went  ashore  they  were  surrounded 
by  smiling  people  who  flung  garlands  of  flowers  around  their  necks; 
leis,  they  call  them. 

Honolulu,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
group,  a  beautiful  modern  city,  with  various  “quarters,”  for  this^ 
is  a  meeting  place  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  As  many  Japanese 
seem  to  be  here  as  native  Hawaiians,  or  Americans. 

They  rode  up  to  Pali  over  satin-smooth  white  roads,  and  looked 
down  a  precipice  of  sixteen  thousand  feet,  over  which  a  warrior 
of  old  drove  the  defeated  armies  of  the  King  of  Oahu.  Then  they 
went  to  Diamond  Head,  the  Punch  Bowl,  and  the  American  forts. 
At  the  Aquarium  Bobby  saw  fish  that  looked  like  flowers  or  valen¬ 
tines — anything  but  fish:  pink,  blue,  yellow  are  these  little  orna- 
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ments  out  of  the  warm  Pacific  Ocean.  They  passed  jungles  of 
ferns  and  flowers,  among  which  the  beautiful  homes  and  hotels 
have  been  built. 

Then  they  went  swimming  along  Waikiki  Beach,  where  the 
surf-board  riders  come  booming  in  on  top  of  the  waves  like  express 
trains.  Some  of  them  are  so  skillful  that  they  stand  on  their  heads 
on  the  slippery  boards. 

“And  this  is  the  best  of  all,”  said  Bobby. 

“But  you’ll  want  to  see  Kilauea,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Bobby,  thinking  that  it  was  probably 
some  kind  of  fruit. 

“It’s  the  great  volcano,”  said  the  Colonel.  So  the  next  day  the 
ship  docked  at  Hilo,  and  they  rode  up  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  and 
looked  over.  There  they  saw  enormous  masses  of  solidified  lava 
twisted  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes,  with  jets  of  steam  and 
sulphur  coming  up  out  of  the  ground.  And  as  they  sailed  away 
that  night  the  sky  above  this  mass  of  hidden  flame,  flared  with  red 
like  a  giant  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

A  few  days  more  and  Uncle  Sam’s  gulls  came  out  to  meet  them 
just  before  they  sailed  into  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  wonderful 
harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

It  seemed  strange  to  be  back  where  almost  everyone  was  a 
“pale  face,”  and  where  there  were  no  rickshaws,  or  elephants,  or 
camels,  or  walled  cities,  or  beggars  yelling  “backsheesh.”  But, 
goodness  gracious,  the  automobiles  and  skyscrapers!  And  what  a 
wonderful  roller-coaster  city  it  is,  with  miles  and  miles  of  streets, 
up  hill  and  down. 

Then  followed  a  quiet  voyage  down  the  coast  of  California, 
with  once  in  a  while  a  whale  spouting  water,  or  a  school  of  playful 
porpoises  leaping  off  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  thing,  when  you  think  about  it,”  said  the 
Colonel  one  day,  “that  a  big  ship  like  ours  can  step  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  in  exactly  eight  hours,  when  it  used 
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to  take  months  and  months,  before  the  Canal  was  built,  to  go 
around  South  America:  a  distance  of  seven  thousand,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-three  miles.” 

“Does  it  belong  to  England?”  asked  Bobby,  who  had  the  idea 
that  England  must  own  this  as  well  as  the  Suez  Canal. 

“It  belongs  to  your  Uncle  Sam,”  said  the  Colonel.  “He  built 
it,  paid  for  it  and  runs  it.  But  the  first  we  hear  of  a  canal  was 
when  Balboa  in  1513  climbed  up  on  a  mountain  and  had  his  first 
view  of  the  Pacific.  He  predicted  that  sometime  someone  would 
dig  a  canal  through  this  narrow  strip  of  land. 

“After  De  Lesseps,  the  Frenchman,  had  finished  the  Suez 
Canal,  France  decided  to  build  one  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama," 
so  money  was  poured  into  the  scheme  and  hundreds  of  men  went 
to  work,  more  than  half  of  whom  died  from  fever,  for  it  was  a 
very  unhealthy  spot.  Then  the  project  was  given  up.  Finally 
our  diplomats  set  to  work  and  all  went  well  until  Columbia  refused 
to  sell  our  Government  the  rights.  So  the  people  who  lived  at 
Panama  started  a  revolution  and  with  the  help  of  some  American 
Marines  took  the  Canal  Zone.  But  later  on,  Columbia  was  well 
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paid  for  the  land,  and  a  commission  was  sent  down  there  to  clean 
up  the  country,  for  it  was  a  fever-haunted  jungle  filled  with  impure 
water  and  swarming  with  mosquitoes.  When  it  was  made  habitable 
the  canal  was  built  and  opened  in  1914.  Thus  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  are  saved  and  new  markets  opened  on  both  coasts.” 
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Passing  through  the  Canal  is  like  taking  three  big  steps  up 
over  a  platform,  then  three  steps  down  the  other  side.  Now  Bobby 
was  going  through  the  great  locks  that  work  as  quietly  and  as 
steadily  as  a  watch.  Apparently  no  one  gives  an  order.  The 
Pyramids  are  wonderful,  and  so  is  the  Great  Wall,  but  this  Canal 
is  far  greater,  for  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  world. 

Everybody  lined  up  at  the  rail  to  watch  the  Reliable  slowly 
rise  in  the  locks.  It  is  like  magic,  and  the  first  thing  Bobby  knew 
he  was  through.  The  locks  are  double  so  that  east  bound  and 
west  bound  boats  can  be  travelling  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
biggest  ships  in  the  world  can  pass  there  as  well  as  the  smallest. 

“Only  one  more  stop,  old  man,  until  it’s  hats  off  to  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,”  said  the  Colonel. 

They  were  sailing  north  toward  Cuba,  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  scene  of  the  old  sea  stories  of  buccaneers,  gold-laden  gal¬ 
leons,  pirates  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

“Columbus  said  that  Cuba  was  the  fairest  land  he  had  ever 
seen,”  said  the  Colonel.  And  indeed  it  was  beautiful  as  they  saw 
it  set  in  a  sea  of  sapphire  blue.  But  perched  at  the  entrance  of 
Santiago  Harbor  is  that  forbidding  fortress,  relic  of  Spanish  rule. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Bobby. 

“That  is  Morro  Castle,  and  was  used  as  a  military  prison  during 
the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898.  You  know  this  little  Island 
of  Cuba  had  a  difficult  time  gaining  liberty  from  Spain,  and  its 
big  neighbor  to  the  north  took  its  part,  for  Spain  was  treating 
the  insurgents  outrageously.  So  the  U.  S.  Battleship  Maine  came 
sailing  into  this  very  harbor  one  day,  merely  to  let  the  world  in 
general,  and  Spain  in  particular,  see  that  it  was  time  to  stop.  But 
what  happened?” 

“I  know!”  said  Bobby.  “The  Maine  was  sunk.” 

“We’ll  never  know  just  what  occurred,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“But  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  our  seamen  were  killed.  Then  war 
was  declared.  Admiral  Dewey  with  his  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Hong 
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Kong  was  told  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  and  as  you 
know,  he  did  it  very  promptly.  Then  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  driven  into  this  harbor  and  bottled  up.  And 
to  put  a  cork  in  the  bottle,  our  two  Admirals,  Sampson  and  Schley, 
decided  to  sink  a  ship  in  the  narrows  so  they  couldn’t  get  out  again. 
They  asked  for  volunteers.  Every  man  in  the  service  jumped  to 
the  front,  but  only  seven  could  go,  and  those  seven  men  were  much 
envied.  But  before  they  got  the  job  done  a  Spanish  shell  from  the 
fort  interrupted  them  and  they  were  captured.  So  the  Spanish 
fleet  came  out  again  to  meet  our  fleet,  and  the  next  day,  the  Fourth 

July>  the  world  heard  the  news  that  Spain  had  lost  her  ships. 
So  the  war  came  to  an  end.  It  took  a  number  of  years  to  get  things 
straightened  out  and  in  good  working  order,  but  you’ll  see  for 
yourself  what  a  beautiful  place  it  is  today.” 

‘‘Who  owns  Cuba  now?”  asked  Bobby. 

“They  are  independent,”  said  the  Colonel.  “A  few  years  ago 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  came  down  and  the  Cuban  flag  was  run  up 
to  stay.” 

“Do  other  countries  give  things  back  the  way  we  do?”  asked 
Bobby. 

“Yes,  England  is  beginning  to  do  it  as  soon  as  certain  colonies 
are  able  to  look  out  for  themselves.” 

Their  motor  car  wound  in  and  out  of  narrow  streets  that  seemed 
like  the  old  world,  then  into  the  Cathedral  Square.  There  stands 
the  church  where  Christopher  Columbus  was  buried  for  a  while 
before  his  bones  were  taken  back  to  Spain.  Out  again  they  rode 
into  beautiful,  broad  avenues  shaded  by  tall  palm  trees.  They 
haven’t  any  winter  here  and  it’s  so  hot  in  the  daytime  that  nothing 
seems  to  start  until  the  sun  goes  down. 

Very  late  that  night  the  Reliable  started  on  the  last  lap  of  her 
journey  around  the  world.  Port — New  York.  Destination — home. 

“That  means,”  said  Bobby,  “that  we  aren’t  going  to  be  called 
‘foreigners’  any  more.  But  just  the  same  I  feel  sort  of  homesick 
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for  all  the  elephants,  and  camels,  and  monkeys, — especially  little 
Jocko!” 

Bobby’s  mind  was  full  of  pictures  just  then:  he  thought  of 
that  night  on  the  Sahara  Desert,  of  the  day  he  and  Kinkey  rode 
the  camels  in  Ceylon,  of  the  elephants  piling  teak  at  Rangoon, 
of  the  junks  along  the  China  coast,  and  the  cherry  blossoms  in 
Japan.  He  was  sure  that  he  could  never  forget  any  of  it,  and  he 
was  also  sure  that  some  day  he  would  go  back  over  the  same  dotted 
line  that  the  Captain  had  pointed  out  on  the  big  chart. 

The  next  day  they  saw  land  away  off  to  the  west.  It  was  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Bobby  and  the  Colonel  began  to  pack  their 
things,  and  found  that  they  had  gathered  many  more  than  they 
had  places  to  put  them.  But  that  didn’t  worry  them.  Nothing 
did.  When  one  wasn’t  whistling,  the  other  was. 

Bobby  was  rendering  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean, 
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when  the  Colonel  said,  “Had  a  good  time,  Bobby?” 

“Wonderful.” 

“Glad  to  be  getting  home,  fat  boy?”  For  Bobby  was  no  longer 
the  thin-legged  little  chap  who  sailed  away  five  months  ago. 

“More  than  I  can  tell  you.” 

“Well,  here’s  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  A  long  time  ago,  so  long 
that  I’ve  forgotten  the  facts,  I  learned  a  few  lines  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  whenever  I  return  from  a  long  journey  they 
come  back  to  me.  Something  like  this, 

“Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said — 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand.” 
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